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The Great New Novel by the 
Author of THE INNER SHRINE 


The WILD OLIVE 


) O-DAY “The Wild 
Olive” is the best- 
selling novel inthe United 
States. This is the ver- 
dict from country-wide | 
sources of trade infor- 
mation, and it took the 
lead in four days less 
than a month after pub- 
lication. Its success is 
greater than “The Inner 
Shrine” because the story 
is greater— better, finer. 
“The Wild Olive” has a 
broader basis of plot, 
a nobler conception of 
character, a higher ideal- 
ism. It is—above all 
else—a remarkably hu- 



















man story. 


Splendidly Mlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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The Big New Novel 


The RAMRODDERS 


By HOLMAN DAY 


Author of ‘“‘ King Spruce,” Etc. 


ERE is a so-called “man's 

novel” which is being read 

by more women than _ nine- 

tenths of the spring’ ro- 

mances. Why? Simply 

because it’s real—a_ genu- 

ine story of power and 

humor. “Interest as keen 

and. unwavering as_ that 

oy, ‘ of a hunter awaiting 

t= the coming of a horn- 

eae TRNAS lured moose is aroused 

a\\\\ *S ° in “The Ramrodders,’ 

a powerful, important 

narrative.” This is the opinion of the Boston 

Globe, which adds :.“And not since David Harum 

days has such genuine, smile-making, back-on-the- 

soil humor been found between the covers of a 
book.” 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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By REX BEACH - 


GOING SOME 


A Romance of Strenuous Affection 





77 is curious that a writer should have two per- 

sonalities —two opposite sides —curious and 
most unusual. Here is Rex Beach whom we 
know only as the author of splendid stories of out- 
door life. Now, he comes before us in a new and 
surprising role as the writer of one of the funniest 
stories ever written. It is rollicking, galloping, 
scintillating, sparkling fun from beginning to end 
—and withal clean and sweet as a girl’s fresh 
laughter. Trouble arises from the fact. that the 
hero has led his friends to believe he is an athlete, 
when, as a matter of fact, he never did anything 
more athletic. 
than lead the 
cheering for 
others. If you 
mind slang, 
keep away. 

















Many Humorous Illustrations by Mark Fendeérson 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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I. Harper’s Outdoor Book for Boys 
II. Harper’s Indoor Book for Boys 
Ill. Harper’s Electricity Book for Boys 


IV. Harper’s How to Understand Elec- 
trical Work 


V. Harper’s Machinery Book for Boys 
VI. Harper’s Handy-Book for Girls t press) 





“Tt trains the hand:and mind 
of the boy constantly along lines 
of permanent value.”—WN. Y. 
Evening Post on the Outdoor 
Book for Boys. 


“Tt ought to be in every school 
library, and wherever else there 
are boys who like to make things.” 
—The Independent on the Indoor 
Book for Boys. 


' “Tt is distinctly of the ‘ How to 
Make’ character, not the least 
merit being the extremely clear 
drawings of electrical apparatus.” 
—Electrical World on the Elec- 
tricity Book for Boys. 

“Tt is a thoroughly practical 
handy-book, full of pictures and dia- 
grams that make its teachings easy 
to follow. ”—Chicago Record-Her- 
ald on the Electricity Book for Boys. 


“As a book telling of machinery in a language easily understood, 
this volume will be read with interest by any boy of an inquisitively 


mechanical turn of mind.” 


—Engineering-News on the Machinery Book for Boys. 


Each volume fully illustrated from photographs, drawings, and dia- 
grams. Uniform in appearance and size. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.75 each 
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Comment 


A New Party—Hooray! 

Tuat is a fascinating despatch from Iowa to 
the effect that Senator CumMins is about to launch 
a new party combining all of “the Rooseveltian 
Square Deal” and “ Jeffersonian-equal-rights-to- 
all-special-privileges-to-none” elements. Already, 
we are informed, the energetic Senator has selected 
those whom he considers “qualified to take the 
initiative,” namely, Messrs. Turopore Roosevect, 
Winuiam Jennincs Bryan, himself (7. e., Senator 
Gumains), Senators Douitvern, La Fouverre, 
Beverinir, Owen, Gore, Bristow, and Money; 
Representatives Murvock, Hussarp, JAMEs, 
Suuzer, and Poipexter; and Citizens Pixcuort, 
Garrinup, and Tom Jonunson. It is a great com- 
mittee—one of, if not the, greatest we can recall— 
and we shall receive its invitation to participate 
with alacrity. One suggestion occurs to mind. 
Why not resolve all doubts by naming the prospect- 
ive candidates bang in the preliminary circular? 
The ofticial organs, we take for granted, will be 
the Outlook, the Commover, and Harper’s WEEKLY. 
But we should have standard-bearers to rally around 
from the very beginning. How would Broosrve.t 
aud Ryan do? Or Ryan and Broosrvett? Setzer 
is too effervescent to catch the solid citizen, and 
Money is, of course, impossible. We must have 
men, real men, men above seltzer, men above money. 
Give us Broosevett and Ryan, Senator, and you 
won’t be able to hold us. You can’t, anyway. 
Three cheers for Brverace! 





Altruistic Imperialism 

Colonel Warrerson has been filling two or three 
columns of the Courier-Journal with character- 
istieally and inimitably vigorous English anent a 
very big topic which some recent utterances in 
Egypt and in London and in the Outlook have 
brought once more under world-wide discussion. 
The idea of “ benevolent occupation ” of weak coun- 
tries -by powerful empires does not appeal strongly 
to Colonel Wartrrerson’s sense of human nature 
or his conception of history, and he pitches into it 
with a scorn and heat that are rather contagious. 
“ Altruism,” he declares, “ may cloak imperialism 
or temper it, but it will never be the dynamics of 
imperialism,” and he goes on to contend, pretty 
convincingly, that it was not altruism but self- 
interest that originally took the English into Egypt 
and India, the French into Algeria, the Japanese 
into Korea, the Americans into the Philippines. 
Certain good results of such instances of the rule 
of the weak by the strong are freely conceded. 
Egypt is undoubtedly better off in many ways than 
it would be if the English had never taken hold 
of its affairs. So is India; and the same observa- 
tion may be true of the Philippines under the United 
States, and even of Korea under Japan. But the 
general theory that the big brothers among the 
nations take charge of the little fellows’ affairs 
solely for the little fellows’ benefit is rejected as 
a dangerous sort of hypocrisy, and “ occupation ” 
is pronounced a mere euphemism for conquest. 
The Colonel’s view of diplomacy is thus in accord 
with that of the much-maligned MACHIAVELLI, who 
also, in discussing affairs of this kind, preferred 
to call a spade a spade. Colonel *Roosrvett, on 
the other hand, is pretty strong on the duty of the 
big fellows to take charge of such of the little fel- 
lows as do not know how to behave, and apparently 
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believes it quite possible for human nature to rise 
to such demands on it, so that duty alone may be 
the controlling motive and selfishness be put aside. 
Yet when the Republic of Panama came into 
existence sO very opportunely, and sold us the 
canal strip, people who knew their MACHIAVELLI 
found some passages in J'he Prince that seemed 
extremely apposite, 


A Practical View 

Perhaps it is all mainly a question of terms. Big 
nations have often ruthlessly conquered little ones 
and governed them selfishly. Empires extend their 
limits in various ways, and get possession of new 
dependencies under all sorts of pretexts—very much 


as individuals extend and aggrandize themselves’ 


at the expense of their weaker fellows. Perfect 
unselfishness is no more to be éxpected of the nation 
than of the individual. On the whole, altruism 
seems decidedly less common in nations than in 
individuals. But, on the other hand, there would 
certainly seem to be situations and emergencies 
among the nations as well as among individuals 
that demand control of the weak by the strong, 
the incompetent by the competent, the disorderly 
by the orderly. There is need among the nations 
as among individuals for some kind of police power, 
and that power may have to extend in some cases 
even to processes comparable to those of the re- 


formatory. The real trouble—the real backward-. 


ness of civilization in this matter—seems to lie in 
the imperfect development of international law, 
and particularly of the means to enforce such 
principles of international justice and equity as 
are already generally accepted. A supreme court 
of the world, with ample power to enforce its de- 
erees and rulings, to establish and maintain and 
terminate guardianships and trusts and the like— 
that is the true desideratum. There may be, there 
doubtless is, such a thing as benevolence in nations, 
but the assertion of benevolent motives should no 
more be deemed sufficient to justify absolute and 
unregulated control of one people by another than 
the law courts would sanction such an excuse for 
the absolute control of one man by another. The 
idea of an international tribunal which shail 
regulate all sorts of interventions and “ oceupa- 
tions ” may still seem visionary; but what has been 
done at The Hague in the last two or three decades 
makes it sound decidedly less Utopian than it did 
when it was first proposed. 


National Currency Associations 
Leading bankers are said to be taking up 
promptly and seriously Secretary Mac Veracu’s 


suggestion that national currency associations be 


formed at once, so as to be ready to supply 
emergency currency whenever or if ever an emer- 
geney shall arise and demand it. Such associa- 
tions of national banks were authorized by the 
ALDRICH-VREELAND law, confessedly a makeshift 
measure, intended merely to bridge over the in- 
terval until some thoroughgoing plan to reform 
our banking and currency system should be pre- 
sented by the monetary commission and passed 
ly Congress. The character of the law, however, 
is ‘no reason why the banks should not take the 
action which it authorizes and which the Secretary 
urges. Neither is it a valid objection to say, 
what the Secretary, in fact, admits, that there is 
at present no apparent threat of a panic; for it 
was the plain purpose of this particular provision 
to enable the banks to prepare for trouble in time 
of comparative prosperity. There is, to be sure, 
criticism of the provision because it does not 
make plain the precise liability of each member 
of an association, or how, once a member, a bank 
may cease to be a member; but these are matters 
which the banks themselves enay be trusted to 
consider pretty carefully. If the banks do not 
consider them fatal to the scheme, then by ‘all 
means let it be tried. 


Merely a Makeshift 

But we trust that nobody will consider the 
scheme, whatever merits it may have, as ‘an 
equivalent of that thoroughgoing and permanent 
reorganization of our financial system which the 
monetary commission was formed to bring about. 
Seeretary Mac Veacn bases ‘his “appedl ‘in part 
on a reluctant admission ‘that. this consummation 
is “not as imminent as we. hoped it would ‘be 
at this time.’ That may mean merely that he 
fears the next House will be Democratic. Or 
it may mean that the heads of the commission 
are discouraged by signs of opposition or of 
apathy. But whatever the source of the dim- 
ming of the Secretary’s hopes, the general purpose 
for which the monetary commission exists must 
not be abendoned. It is simply unbelievable that 


this great, rich country will end by confessing 
itself unable, for any reason whatever, to do what 
practically all the other progressive nations of 
the earth have done—that it cannot devise and 
adopt a scientific plan of regulating and protect- 
ing credit. and providing relief in times of financial 
crisis. The difficulties in the way of that par- 
ticular kind of reform in this country are un- 
deniably great. If one wislies to be discouraged, 
one need only note the way in which any but a 
very few of our public men approach the problem. 
Here, for instance, is Senator OverMAN of North 
Carolina—a man from whom something better 
might be expected—dismissing the whole matter, 
in an address before the State convention of his 
party, as a movement to centralize the money 
power of the country by turning the people’s 
savings over to “ Wall Street.” It would be in- 
teresting if he and others who reason like him 
would tell us where, if not in “ Wall Street,” the 
control of our banking and eredit is located now. 
It is precisely the irresponsible leadership of “ Wall 
Street” to which serious critics of our present 
system or lack of system object, and for which 
candid and constructive statesmanship must sooner 
or later devise a responsible substitute. Notwith- 
standing such childish talk as this of Senator 
OvERMAN, we will not concede that such states- 
manship cannot be found or applied. 

Why We Have Panics 

IIow inadequate the present control of our 
finances has proved in emergencies is clearly 
exhibited in the recently issued monograph on 
“The Ilistory of Crises under the National Bank- 
ing System,” by Professor O. M. W. Spraaue of 
[larvard. Says Dr. Spraaur: ; 

The same elements of weakness have been uniformly 
disclosed by the analysis of the experiences of the 
national banks during successive periods of financial 
strain. The normal condition of the banks was one of 
lack of preparation for emergencies, No adequate 
lending power or surplus cash reserve was available 
at any time except during periods of trade depression 
when the banks were unable to find borrowers for all 
the loans they were prepared to -make. 


And again: 

Somewhere in the banking system of a country 
there should be a reserve of lending power, and it 
should be found in its actual money-market. Ability 
in New York to increase loans and to meet the demands 
of depositors for money would have allayed every panic 
since the establishment of the banking system. Pro- 
vision for such reserve power may doubtless be made 
in a number. of ways, This investigation will have 
served its purpose if in showing the causes and conse- 
quences of its absence in the past it brings home to 
the reader the need not only of this reserve power, but 
also of the readiness to use it in future emergencies. 


Dr. Spracur’s detailed account of the several 
great crises since the Civil War—1873, 1884, 1893, 
1907—amply sustains his general observation. 
The powers that be in our financial world simply do 
not prepare in times of-security the reserve needed 
in times of emergency, nor is any man or institu- 
tion clearly charged with the duty and responsi- 
bility of using for the public welfare, when the 
emergencies come, such reserves as there are. 
Both in the matter of preparation for crises and 
in that of the actual handling of crises our sys- 
tem has again and again proved itself wofully 
at fault. It is high time to mend it, as other en- 
lightened peoples have mended theirs. There is 
no more pressing issue to-day in this country than 
the issue of monetary reform. Public men who 
do not,prepare themselves to meet it intelligently 
will fail of their plain duty. Those who merely 
play polities with it deserve nothing but contempt. 


Better Well Done Than Quickly Done 

It is natural that President Tarr should be 
anxious to hear from his tariff commission; but 
it is impossible that Chairman Emery has as yet 
been able’ to do much more than “ report prog- 
ress”? and ask for leave to sit-some more and 
report again later. If the work of the commission 
could have been done in a few months, there 
would not have been such a clear need of a fully 
authorized and equipped commission to do it. 
Getting at the facts of any one big industry in 
any one country is a good deal of an undertaking. 
To make sure of the facts concerning many in- 
dustries in this and many other countries is still 
more of an enterprise. The commissioners will 
need time; and they will need a lot of expert help. 
Such help, it is reported, they are already getting. 
It is said, in fact, that every single schedule of 
the tariff will be examined by an expert in that 
particular line—one of Carnercrr’s former engi- 
neers, for instance, compiling the report on iron 
and steel. This is decidedly as it should be. The 
high-protection iniquity, like most others, thrives 
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in darkness. Time and money are not wasted in 
iurning on the light. 


An Officeholders’ Convention 

The Birmingham Times, a Republican weekly, 
‘prints some facts concerning the recent convention 
of its party in Alabama which offer a curious il- 
lustration of the working of the party system in 
the lower South, and give further support—if any 
were needed—to. some observations this paper has 
been making on that subject. At no time, says 
the Times, were there over two hundred delegates 
present in the convention; yet it appends a list 
of ninety-nine Federal officeholders who attended, 
adds four brothers of Federal officeholders and two 
applicants for the Birmingham post-office, and con- 
fesses that, for want of a government blue-book 
or official register, the list of officeholders and their 
kin may very well be incomplete. The postmasters 
and assistant postmasters and postal clerks num- 
bered eighty, or about half the entire convention. 
According to the 7imes, there are in Alabama a 
good many Republicans who do not hold offices, but 
the machinery of the party is entirely in the hands 
of those who do. They controlled all the com- 
mittees of the convention, including those on 
credentials and contests, and thus constitute a sort 
of close corporation against which, in an over- 
whelmingly Democratic State like Alabama, little 
headway can be made so long as it is recognized 
and sustained by the Republican leaders in the 
North and by administrations in Washington; yet 
this Alabama machine, which it would be absurd 
to call a party, will send to the next Republican 
national convention more delegates than any New 
Iingland State except Massachusetts. It is not 
surprising that a Republican President who wishes 
to succeed himself or to name his successor usually 
has little trouble with the delegations from the 
lower South. 


Peary at the Pole 

It is almost a year since Cook’s first telegram 
set all the world talking about the discovery of 
the north pole, and it is only now that the real 
discoverer, Lieutenant Peary, reaches, in his nar- 
rative in Hampton’s Magazine, the goal of his 
twenty years of arduous and dangerous quest. 
The thrill that all the world felt a year ago it can 
never quite feel again—not even if Captain Scott 
should, a year or two hence, send word from some 
far southern outpost of civilization that the south 
pole also is found. Never again will any explorer 
command from all mankind such an attention as 


- the now diseredited Dr. Cook commanded for some 


weeks after the first tidings of his return and his 
claim. It is still the serfous misfortune of Com- 
mander Peary that it was not he whose name was 
first associated with the great feat. In spite of 
all one can do to render him justice and make him 
amends, the imposture seems still somehow to, dim 
his achievement. But his straightforward, business- 
like account of the actual facts of the discovery 
makes, nevertheless, tremendously interesting read- 
ing. It is something to be living in an age which 
has witnessed two such victories for the human 
spirit as the discovery of the pole and the conquest 
of the air. 


Parents and the State 

Parental responsibility, says the World, is break- 
ing down in this country, partly through indiffer- 
ence and neglect, but “largely through the assaults 
that the state makes upon it.” It gives details 
about these said assaults as follows: 


Through the public-school system the state is as- 
suming complete control of children. It educates 
them a little. It coddles them roughly a great deal. 
In various places it buys their books, it washes their 
hands and faces, it gives them clothing, it looks after 
their teeth, it provides them with medical attendance, 
it feeds them, and it carries them to and from their 
homes, 

Through the juvenile courts the state clumsily ad- 
justs family and neighborhood disputes, regulates the 
employment of children, administers correction to such 
youths as have transgressed in any degree, lays down 
rules of behavior, passes upon domestic customs, and 
instructs parents in their duty. 

Thus by degrees the American parent fades away, 
domestic authority ends, and the influences of the 
home are extinguished. To be childless is to receive 
the undivided attention of statisticians, professors, 
and busybodies. To have children is to encounter a 
host of / officials and sociologists bent on regulating 
their lives and taking over the responsibilities of the 
family. Possession of children now seems to be pre- 
sumptive evidence of one’s incapacity to rear them. 


Our neighbor says no more than some one else 
is saying somewhere every day. There is some- 
thing approaching general agreement among ob- 
servers that parents are played out as governors 
of their children. How far is that really true, and 
in so far as it is true to what is it due? The 
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World is speaking, in the main, of life as it goes 
on in cities. It is in the cities that this state 
guardianship that it speaks of is most conspicuous, 
and there is probably no city in which it is more 
noticeable than this big one in which we live. It 
is harder for parents to keep the run of their chil- 
dren in cities than in the country. Laws and 
courts and schools have need to assume more 
responsibility about the training and behavior of 
the young in cities than in rural districts. That 
is true especially in this city, which always abounds 
in newcomers who are strangers to all American 
habits and laws and usually to our language, and 
are very poor besides. Such people often need 
to have their parental abilities supplemented by 
all the help the schools and courts can give them. 
What has been done for children here seems to us 
to have been done in the main because prevailing 
conditions demand it. We think, not that the 
intruding state has made parents incapable, but 
that the incapacity of parents and the complica- 
tions of city life have constrained the state to in- 
trude. And as it is here, so it is in more or less 
degree in other cities. 


Times Present and Times Past 

But, after all, only a third of the people of the 
United States vet live in cities; and, after all, 
parents as a class have not yet wholly abandoned 
either their duties or their authority. Our man- 
ners have softened; the creeds on which our 
standards of deportment are hased have softened 
enormously in half a century; parental authority 
is a good deal less positive and possibly somewhat 
less effective than it was two generations ago. 
Free will and choice enter into conduct more than 
they did then; persuasion and influence have to 
some extent taken the place of command. But 
parents who ‘possess the capacity to regulate and 
govern their children still regulate and govern 
them. No other kind of parent ever succeeded 
in that work. It takes capacity. When the ca- 
pacity is lacking the work is not done, and never 
was done. The chief difference, as we see it, in 
this particular between times present and times 
past is that there are more cities now than 
then, with their special problems of child-raising; 
there is a larger number, if not proportion, of 
parents (many of them newcomers) who are not 
equal to their work, and there is more systematic 
effort than there used to be to perform neglected 
parental duties and avoid the mischiefs which 
neglect of those duties is sure to produce. Of 
course the State is a mighty imperfect parent, but 
it may be better than none, and there are parents 
who are still less efficient than the State. The mass 
of the children in cities must run in the streets. 
It is right to make their inevitable environment 
as safe as conditions and a reasonable considera- 
tion for the rights of adults will permit, but in 
doing so there is room for much exercise of judg- 
ment. The state can’t afford to have children 
grow up criminal, or grow up ignorant. It is 
sustified in trying to straighten out children whose 
need of attention obtrudes, but at best it is a step- 
parent, and can by no means compete with parents 
who are the real thing. 


The Boy That Was 

While the World is making note of the wreck 
of parental authority, the St. Louis Republic is 
croaking about the disappearance of the Boy that 
Used to Be, and the substitution of a boy that 
wears glasses, has a scholarly stoop, disregards 
Indians, and knows about the air-brake and the 
steam-engine. Yes, we know the new boy. His 
name is OrvILLE (or is it Witnur?), and he lives 
in Ohio, and elsewhere. His father is indulgent, 
and he is one of the examples of that collapse of 
parental authority which the World so much de 
plores. We shall have to bear with this new boy 
somehow, even though, as the Republic asserts, he 
is “not fe flat-backed, sturdy sort of lad you 
once knew,” for he belongs to us and our genera- 
tion, and we to him. What we must hope is that 
the new boy will be able to adjust himself to the 
world into which he has been born. It is a world 
into which changes have come with unprecedented 
rapidity. Venerable Citizen Rockere.ter, leaning 
on his golf-club, said of it last week: “ Everything 
in life is becoming more strenuous every year. 
Only those in the best of health can stand the 
strain.” Every year, just now, an increasing pro- 
portion of folks hereabouts collapse under the 
strain, and have to be shut up. Statistics about 
insanity are very liable to mislead, but’ nowadays 
they seem all to point in the same direction and 
say that insanity is increasing. In Massachusetts 
the latest report, just ont, puts the increase at 
about six hundred cases a year—a larger propor- 
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tionate increase than in any other New England 
State except Connecticut; but they all show 
marked increase. “Urban centres of popula- 
tion,” says the Springfield Republican, comment- 
ing on this report, “are now the chief breeding- 
ground of the insane,” and it finds in the in- 
crease of cities one reason for the increase of 
insanity, just as above we have found the same 
cause partly responsible for that collapse of 
parental authority which the World deplores. [t 
is consoling to have Citizen RockeFELLER point 
out that the high cost of living is driving people 
out of the cities and into the country, the country, 
thanks to rapid transportation and modern con- 
veniences, being very much more accessible and 
habitable than it used to be. 


A Cartoonist Honored 

On Tuomas May, cartoonist of the Detroit Jour- 
nal, the University of Michigan conferred, last 
month, the dezree of Master of Arts. 

A new departure that, and interesting. Joty 
Tennien, after four or five decades of distinguished 
service as the cartoonist of Punch, became Sir 
Joun TENNIEL, but, so far as we knew, Mr. May 
is the first cartoonist to be honored by an Ameri- 
ean university. 

There go many valuable materials into the mak- 
ing of a fine cartoonist—technical skill, humor, 
imagination, knowledge, and fineness of spirit. To 
know what to say and how to say it in a cartoon 
takes a rare combination of abilities. To honor it 
shows contemporaneousness in the University of 
Michigan, a quality in which the big Western 
universities are apt to lead their Eastern sisters. 


Brother Brisbane’s Flipflaps 
Advertisement in the left-hand upper corner of 
Brether Brissane’s Kvening Journal of July 9th: 


NEW FIGHT PICTURES 
The Evening Journal to-day presents more striking 
scenes of the Jeffries-Johnson battle. The photographs 
will be found on Pages 2 and 3 and the Sporting pages. 


Extract from Brother Brispane’s impassioned 
editorial on the last page of the same issue of the 
same paper: 


This newspaper protested against the fight from the 
beginning, it appealed to the Governor of California to 
prevent the brutal spectacle in that State—we now 
appeal to public officials everywhere to use the au- 
thority which they undoubtedly have to prevent the 
exhibition of the fight in moving pictures. 

Any publie official that favors the exhibition in 
pictures of the degrading prize-iight or fails to use 
his authority in opposition to such an exhibition is 
unworthy of public office and blind to his opportunity 
and duty. 


Brother BrisBaANE he makes us laugh. Some of © 
the pictures he prints with so much gusto in the 
paper that he edits are from the very films that 
supply the moving pictures against the exhibition 
of which he protests. 

And yet, on the whole, we agree with him in 
hoping that the moving pictures will meet with 
so much opposition that they won’t pay. We don’t 
think they are so bad in themselves, but as part 
of the means of making prize-fights profitable they 
are objectionable. 


Adjustment 

Divorce is increasing, insanity is increasing, 
parental authority is declared to be prostrate, the 
boy is not what he was! Surely we must be head- 
ing for the bow-wows, and progressing fast. 

Not at all. We are merely getting adjusted to 
the greatest changes in the conditions of human 
existence that any one generation of men has seen - 
in centuries. And possibly it is true that high 
prices of food are helping our adjustment by driv- 
ing some city-dwellers back into the country. 


Grasping 

Speaking of the recent fiscal complications that 
befell the Boston Herald, Mr. Frank Sanporn said 
in the Springfield Republican: 


The situation of Boston journalism is now what the 
Yankee rustie declared eating up missionaries to be— 
“ rediklus ”; no one journal has an independent policy 
or an adequate editorial staff, encouraged to print all 
the news and the truth about it... . There is no 
reason in the nature of things why Boston cannot have 
one good and really independent newspaper, prosperous 
and honest. 


“Good and really independent, prosperous and 
honest;” a large contract! What newspapers of 
what city is Mr. Sannonn in the habit of reading 
that he skould expect so much of newspapers in 
Boston ? 















Men and Animals 


Ir is difficult to make out just why at this period 
of history there should be a sudden multiplication 
of plays in which the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
take the chief parts. The genre is of course as old as 
-Esop, but the new century has touched it with a 
fresh tenderness, a new sense of the kinship of all 
life. Some day a German doctor of sociology will 
make research studies and decide what hidden in- 
fluences are at work. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century the peasant and the plain man rose suddenly to 
the pinnacle of romantic attraction. Up to that time 
literature had concerned itself chiefly with the aris- 
tocracy. If the peasant was introduced, it was as a 
jester, a merrymaker, a laughing interlude. But the 
tragedies, difficulties, the shining gifts of life, seemed 
to belong only to those of distinguished social position. 

Is it the influx of religious ideas from the Kast; 
is it, perhaps, an effect of the renewed interest in 
the mystic consciousness, “ the Call of the Whole,” the 
sense of the unbroken links of life, that has sent the 
drama itself to the life of the trees and inanimate 
objects, of barnyard fowl and insects, for characters? 

In 1908, about one year earlier than the publication 
of MAETERLINCK’s Blue Bird, J. V. WipMANN, the 
German poet, published a drama entitled Maikdfer- 
Komédie, the comedy of the cockchafers. The exact 
relation of the cockchafer to the May-fly is difficult 
to trace, if, indeed, these be not two names for the 
same creatures. The May-flies, it is known, come from 
running fresh water. The larva is a semi-transparent, 
brownish creature, clumsy and sluggish, that crawls 
about the bottom of running streams or hides in 
semi-circular burrows in the bank, where it is some- 
times discovered by anglers and is alluring bait for 
trout. Apparently it remains at this stage of de- 
velopment for about two years or so, when an amazing 
transformation takes place. It creeps up from its 
hiding-place in May or June, when the weather is 
warm, swims to the surface of the water, “and sud- 
denly,” writes SWAMMERDAM, in his volume on Ephem- 
era Vulgate, “ the winged fly suddenly darts out from 
the midst of the water. The thorax is split length- 
wise, the empty husk is flung back to float on the 
surface of the water, the May-fly glides out head fore- 
most from his own corpse, and then begins the mad, 
gyrating dance in the sunshine of what appear to be 
millions of little gnats.” They swim vertically up- 
ward for a few feet and let themselves float luxuri- 
ously downward on poised V-shaped wings. Their 
life of bliss is short. They dance, make love, lay eggs, 
and disappear again. 

The analogy is too good to be lost, and one English 
mystic has already used it to liken to the escape at 
death from the human body of the winged psyche— 
only, alas, this is invisible and, we are accustomed to 
hope, immortal, whereas the May-flies are visible and 
short-lived, and no one has traced a further trans- 
formation for them. 

It is quite in the nature of the Teutonic genius 
that while Rostranp’s play of Chantecler deals with 
the world as the individual cock (in this case) copes 
with it, and Marrertrnck’s Blue Bird with the in- 
dividual trying to wrest happiness from brute nature 
or destiny; taking stock, as he pursues his way, of 
memory, death, the future; controlling the services 
of bread and sugar and milk, the dog, the cat, fire and 
water—the German’s so-called comedy deals with the 
ways of God to gnats! 

The play opens on a spring night. The south wind 
is whispering low to the earth and breathing into 
every crevice where not death alone dwells but mil- 
lions of kernels of life stir. Among the May-flies there 
is excitement. From forsaken larve armored legions 
may at any time break forth. The wind’s warm caress 
brings the hope of resurrection even here. The May- 
flies have heard the call and are preparing to rise. 
A foremost one reminds his fellows of the holy maxims 
upon which in the darkness they have stayed their 
“The people who have wandered in darkness 
shall see a great light.” ‘“ Verily I say unto you, 
ye shall not die but shall be transformed.” “ Blessed 
are they who, though they comprehended nothing, have 
vet believed and hoped.” One alone of all those sum- 
moned to rise in the blue, soft air has no heart for 
the enterprise. Block-Head (Dummierchen) has once 
seen hands burst through a wall, seize one of his 
fellows and ‘destroy it, and the imminent change brings 
but two thoughts to his mind: “ The world has hands,” 
and * This is a secret but yet true, we must all die.” 
The king of the cockchafers, who is hero of the 
piece, is a high-hearted, noble-minded fellow, who be- 
lieves in religion, custom, discipline. He knows that 
the call to transformation means the bidding into 
the gates of heaven. The Court Preacher upholds him 
and knows that what is coming is the reward of 
virtue. Reps and Kleps are cynics and critics. Sepp 
is a doubter and is not so sure that the change is to 
be the door of heaven. 

“T know at least the goods the old life gave, 
I’ve learned to trust to cool reflection only. 
Doubt is but wisdom’s limit set to faith 
And what a man has lived and seen, on that 
Alone is it worth while to build.” 

The second act shows us the cockchafer folk in the 
air. The merry dance in the sun’s rays has begun. 
But, alas, heaven has black, deadly knights in the form 
of swallows who devour May-flies. The sun’s rays 
prove intermittent and thunder-showers are disastrous. 
As Block-Head has foreseen, the world has hands, and 


souls. 
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these are often deadly. The failure of heaven, many 
of the cockchafers think, is due to the blasphemer 
Sepp. Reps and Kleps dance and make love. Life, 
even in heaven, is not perfect, but at least they may 
make merry for the moment and let the future take 
care of itself. And when death, plague, and pestilence 
come in the form of hands and swallows and storms, 
when their wives are snatched before their very eyes 
and devoured, they look about for new diversions. The 
Court Preacher curses God, the world, life, and dies. 

The King loses heart from time to time, but Sepp, the 
doubter, holds out. It is better, he says, the world 
being what it is, to be a doer than to be a prophet. 
He encourages the broken King to let the dead past 
bury itself; to be a realist and save what can be 
saved, bear what he must, snatch what happiness he 
can. In the end all are killed, wiped out of existence, 
save the King and the red Sepp. ‘he King’s con- 
clusion and final summing-up is that though life is 
but a magie mask, signifying nothing, yet none who 
have taken part in the wild dance of joy in the sun 
would ever wish his life undone. Life bears a double 
fruit of bitter woe and exquisite delight, and, like 
Mitton’s Satan, he sums up that none would lose, 
though full of woe, his intellectual being—his thoughts 
that wander through eternity. 

Though so much less well known than RostTANp’s 
famous play, WIDMANN’s pdem compares very favorably 
with it as poetry and philosophy. The Song of the Rain, 
so unconscious of doing aught but good in exterminat- 
ing the May-flies, the dance-song, the cynical comment 
of Sepp and Reps and Kleps, the heroic speeches of 
the King, are all well set forth in flowing and easy 
verse. The analogy between the life of the May-fly and 
the life of man is closely followed, as in Chantecler, 
and is even more philosophic, pointing undoubtedly in 
the end to the pragmatic solution. The characters 
are finely typical—the King a brave idealist; the 
Court Preacher a dogmatic theologian, who breaks ut- 
terly when his dogmas disappear; the Court Physician 
a narrow-minded materialist; the red Sepp a cynic; 
Dummerchen the average, stupid man who yet has 
true instincts; and the relations between these and 
men with their strivings, disappointments, sense-life, 
dangers, and death are richly handled. 

As philosophy it ends with the powerlessness of 
God Himself to fill with fragrance and loveliness the 
vessel of the life he has created. This is not so far, 
removed from Chantecler’s determination that, since 
his power to raise the sun above the horizon is but 
illusion, he will yet cling to that illusion which gives 
him courage to live. What is the end of the Blue 
Bird? Tyltvl has been through the doors of sleep 
to the houses of memory and death and futurity to 
hunt for the perfect blue bird. He comes home to 
find a new light of beauty resting upon the most com- 
monplace objects, and when he gives his dove to the 
neighbor’s little girl he asks, “Is it blue enough?” 
and adds: “I have seen bluer ones. But the quite 
blue ones, the perfect ones—you know—it is vain to 
try—they are not caught.” Even the dove they have 
flies away, and all Tyltyl can do is to say to the 
whole world: “If any one finds it, will he bring it 
back? We shall need it to be happy with, by and 
by.” 

There are those who tell us that the day of an- 
swers and set philosophies and creeds is waning. 
Yet here we are, men and fowl and insects, still 
searching for the meaning of our little moment, 
still groping after the better life we vaguely dream 
of. And if all we have found in the great, shifting 
stream of experience are a few glad moments amid the 
bitter waste of struggle and strife; a little hope, occa- 
sional victories of simplicity and sincerity, like Chan- 
tecler’s—still there survives the indestructible courage 
to go on through whatever dark may be for the sake of 
this intellectual being, this slow enlarging of the 
consciousness. So far life has given but partial an- 
swers to our clothed infinity. But if any one has 
caught the real blue bird, will he please bring it 
back? For we all need it to be happy. 





Correspondence 


ANOTHER “ PRANK OF THE SEA” 
Upper Montcrair, N. J., July 4, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—Recently I read in the New York Tribune an 
extract from Harper’s WEEKLY entitled @A prank 
of the Sea,” giving account of Captain Hodson’s mirac- 
ulous escape from drowning, with the statement that 
it was the “only instance on record of a man having 
been washed overboard and then washed back again.” 

I wish to add another record of a similar instance, 
equally miraculous. It happened to my father, Robert 
H. Gray, and years ago he told me of: his strange 
experience. 

It was in the early 30’s his father, Rev. John Gray 
(late of Ghent, New York), was bringing his family 
to this country, having accepted the invitation of 
the Home Missionary Society to prosecute his work 
in New York City. They were crossing the ocean in 
a “packet” ship. My father was a lad of nine 
or ten years at the time. Tiring of playing about the 
deck, he climbed into one of the life-boats hanging 
from the davits. The sea was very rough, and the 
vessel was ploughing her way, when suddenly a larger 
wave than usual broke over the side, lifted the boy 
out of the life-boat, and washed him overboard into 
the boiling sea. He thought the end had come, but 
the next closely following wave brought him back to 


a SS 


the side of the ship, and, catching hold of the shrouds, 
he clung for life, and climbing aboard, terribly 
frightened, as much for having got his clothes wet 
as for anything else, he rushed below and hid in his 
berth, keeping in hiding until his clothes were dry. 
No one had seen the accident to him, and when he 
related his strange experience to his parents they 
marvelled greatly, and thanked God for his wonderful 
escape from a grave in mid-ocean. 

Until reading of Captain Hodson’s similar experi- 
ence I thought my father’s involuntary bath without 
a parallel. : 
I am, sir, 

Henry ‘T'aytor Gray. 


AN AUTHOR DISSENTS 
Hartrorp, Wis., July 12, 1910. 
J'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your correspondent of June 25th addresses me 
as “ Dear author, representative of the new democracy,” 
etc. Allow me to say that I represent nothing of the 
sort. I do not represent anything. My “ light, drab- 
colored book,” as he calls it, simply records some ideas 
which are new and experiences which are true; that is 
all. Our correspondent, who must be a person of some 
status to call for a column and a half, writes with such 
expressions as “ Thank God,” * Dear, dear,” and “ Alas, 
alas,” but I fail to see that I have done anything 
which should cause so much grief. 

L. C. W. (his signature), judging by his allusions 
to Groton and Bemerton, is evidently an Englishman 
of an exaggerated type. He speaks slightingly of our 
public schools, is put out by “ social equality,” believes 
in a “special ” class of literary priests, and in litera- 
ture worships only that “style which prevailed in the 
days of patronesses,” a specimen of which toadyism he 
gives for our edification: and his whole theory of 
“style” ends with the consciousness of “ great-great- 
grandmothers.” Were his communication to fall into 
the hands of a humorist he would be an easy mark, for 
if he is not a certain kind of Englishman he is a most 
zealous understudy of one. 

I am always pleased to know that any one has read 
my work and heen impressed by it. Literary criticisms 
proper I do not reply to for they are entirely im- 
personal; but this communication is in such a vein 
that one who does not like to be misunderstood is 
moved to try to explain. In this case a reply is im- 
possible. My critic comes forth in the rdle of an intel- 
lectual aristocrat who has conceived me to be a 
“ democrat.” Between such there can be no argument; 
for, here is where mere words have always been futile 
and we have history instead. 

I wish to say, however, that I am not the “ repre- 
sentative of the new democracy,” nor yet of the new 
aristocracy; my work deals with nothing except what 
God made. To go about as a “ democrat ” when there 
is no occasion for it, I consider as vulgar and under- 
bred as it is to be a professional aristocrat. 

I am, sir, 
CuARLES D, STEWART. 


A letter in the WeEKty of June 25th contained this 
passage: “ What a different atmosphere is this of an 
opening sentence in a neighboring book, ‘I was a 
roomer—unheated and rather too much alone; the 
For Rent sign was kept behind the washstand.’.. . 
Surely when one opens this light, drab-colored book 
one is in the very midst of our democracy.”—Eb1TOoR. 





Sit Tight 
(The departure of Secretary Hitchcock for Europe 
leaves the government with neither Cabinet nor 
President in Washington.—NeEews Nore.) 


TAFT is up at Beverly, studying the putt; 
Knox is off vacationing—office-door is shut; 
Wickersham is wandering, quieting his nerves; 
Ballinger is telling how people miss his curves; 
Dickinson is dallying in the summer breeze; 
Hitchcock has gone hurrying off and overseas; 
Nagel takes his ease somewhere, so does Sec. Mac 
Veagh— 

But! 
The government goes on in its pleasant way. 
Oh, but this is wonderful! Can it ever be 
That we do not need a staff in Washington, D. C. 


Cannon out in Illinois, seeing if he’s spiked; 

Murdoch back to tell the folks what affairs he liked: 

Lorimer upon the lake, a-shouting “ Et tu, Brute!” 

Clark Chautauquaizing and a-raking in the loot; 

Big and little Congressmen, aghast at next campaign, 

Wondering and blundering, attempting to explain; 

Beveridge in Hoosierdom afraid they’ll get his goat— 
But! 

Still the government’s in shape and daily keeps afloat. 

Oh, but this is marvellous! We must all agree 

That we hadn’t missed the help from Washington, D. C. 


— 
Not a soul upon the job, and still the country lives! 
No committees pouring lovely whitewash through their 
sieves ; 
No one pointing now with pride or viewing with 
alarm— 
Just the hustle-bustle in the city, town, and‘farm. 
Let’s keep still about it, while the country runs itself, 
Crops a-crowding fences, while the folks pile up the 
pelf. 
Capitol deserted by the men of name and fame— 
But! 
The gentle government is going on the same! 
Oh, but this is wonderful! Can it ever be 
That we do not need a staff in Washington, D. C. 
JEFFERSON TooMBSs. 
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Join the focal ball team 
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Polo is splendid exercise 
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Try swimming to and from business 


WE QFFER A FEW SUGGESTIONS 


“Colonel Roosevelt should quit politics for the present, and for his own good give 
his attention wholly to recreation of a light and varied character.”—Daily Paper 
DRAWINGS BY E. W. KEMBLE 






Write a few poems on peace 





























A detachment of the Eleventh Cavalry charging down the parade-ground at Nashville ; Col. James Parker, of the Eleventh Cavalry 
































Roman riding by the troopers at Nashville The statue of Sam Davis at Nashville draped Practice in bringing in a trooper whose 
aroused the enthusiasm of: the audience with the Confederate flag during the tournament horse has been shot from under him 
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Major-General! Grant reviewing the military and civic parade in Chicago The Second Squadron of the Sixth Cavalry parading in Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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The Second Battalion of the Twenty-seventh Infantry in its final charge after, scaling a twelve-foot wall at the Chicago tournament 


THE MILITARY TOURNAMENTS IN THE SOUTH AND WEST 


IN NASHVILLE AND CHICAGO DETACHMENTS OF THE REGULAR ARMY RECENTLY TOOK PART IN TOURNAMENTS WHICH INCLUDED ELABORATE MILITARY MANCEUVRES 
AND DRILLS. THOUSANDS OF SPECTATORS ATTENDED THE EXERCLSES 
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tome: of the Gravel Walk 


AN EPIC OF AN ANT-HILL, INVOLVING TREASONS, MASSACRES, AND SPOILS, 
BUT CULMINATING IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW CITY ON SEVEN HILLS 















TUPLE PAY HIS history has to do with a very 
Kyra little people, but a people of a 
Ww0)7 WY mighty spirit, which should have in- 

As spired a Tacitus to record their vir- 
pA) tnes and their acts. Of their “ ori- 







Re gins” | know nothing; their ethnol- 
is a sealed book; | have not 
studied them biologically or genetic- 
ally, for I am writing not a scientific 
monograph, but a simple chronicle-—a chronicle, more- 
over, at first hand, since all my authorities are com- 
prised in the evidence of my own eyes. 

At the start, their historian was, himself, their 
worst enemy; if he had not been he could never have 
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By Garrett P.-Serviss 


of interest, which. a priori, I should never have be- 
lieved that it could occupy, and I may truly say that 
I watched it with breathless attention. 

The beetle grappled and wrestied maniacally with 
his foes, and they, on their part, charged upon him 
with the vindictiveness of the avenging devils in a 
medieval picture of the punition of the wicked. I can 
give no‘idea of the ferocity of the struggle, or the 
rapidity of its movements. No one would have dreamed 
that creatures so puny could exhibit such fierce ac- 
tivity. Occasionally the big fellow succeeded in crush- 
ing an enemy in his jaws, but his principal care 
seemed to be to get away. He was like a lone traveller 
beset by wolves; for every one he killed there were 

fifty eager to drag him down. 
Yet he towered above his assailants 











like an elephant above a crowd of chil- 
dren, and I wondered at their ability to 
arrest his progress, until [ saw that not 
only were his movements impeded by the 


ants which clung to his legs and 
stretched their own in grasping for 


anchorage, but that his limbs were also 
encumbered with bits of earth, mingled 
with minute fragments of fir leaves 
which had become incorporated with the 
ground. These encumbrances slowly in- 
creased in size, and I was driven to the 
conelusion that the ants themselves had 
contrived them for clogs. ~How they 
managed it I have no idea. Was it a 
novel device suggested by the emergency ? 
That was my impression at the time, 
but subsequent observation of their pro- 
ceedings led me to think that it was a 
regular part of their engineering science 








“Who goes there?” The challenge with crossed antennae 


known them, nor what they were capable of. Later, 
he became a sort of Olympian deity watching them 
from the height of their firmament; occasionally inter- 
vening in their affairs with the nonchalant irrelevance 
of a superior power; often testing their spirit by 
furnishing opportunities for its manifestation; some- 
times, like the intermeddling gods of Hellas and [lium, 
exercising a capricious control over their destinies— 
but ending by becoming their friend and panegyrist, 
proud to compose their thrilling annals. 

One day, in the latter part of May, 1910, while walk- 
ing in our park, on the banks of the little river Tille, 
in the Department of the Céte d’Or, with sudden malice 
I delivered three swift kicks to a small ant-hill, which 
had grown up at the grassy edge of a gravelled alley, 
just beyond the shadow of a towering fir. The well- 
aimed blows cut the hill to the level of the ground, and 
seattered the débris over the grass. Then I strolled 
away, with a self-applauding sense of having per- 
formed a husbandman-like act, for the general benefit 
of agriculture and landscape gardening. Ants, I re- 
flected, are a nuisance, and their constructions an eye- 
sore and an impertinence. 

Happening to pass the place an hour later, my eyes 
were attracted to the area of ruin that I had created, 
and, as I glanced down at it, asking myself whether, 
after all, I had greatly improved the looks of things, 
my attention became fixed by an appearance of extraor- 
dinary commotion. Curiosity inducing me to stoop 
nearer, I perceived that a fight of the most desperate 
description was going on there, and, as all male ani- 
mals love a fight, 1 got down on my elbows to watch it. 

My cataclysm had replaced the city of the ants with 
a little valley amid woods of grass, whose shadowing 
boughs overhung it, and in the centre of this fated 
hollow, where the bare ground was pitted with half- 
destroyed galleries leading to subterranean chambers, 
an oblong black beetle, spotted with dull red, and 
harnessed, like a champion, with a panoply that shone 
as if composed of polished gun-metal, had fallen into 
the hands of a crowd of mortal foes, with whom he 
was battling for dear life. ; 

He was as big as twenty of them, but size and 
strength availed him naught against numbers. The 
ants swarmed upon him from every side. His armor 
being impenetrable to their caliper-jaws, they had got 
him by the legs—of which, in this emergency, he pos- 
sessed too many for his good. Each of his six legs 
had, on the average, three of the furious little creatures 
fastened on it, while scores were hustling to get a hold. 
A multitude assailed his flanks and climbed upon his 
back. They tested every joint, but the legs alone 
seemed vulnerable. His brilliant head resembled a 
newly furbished helmet, and when he rolled over in the 
desperate struggle. I observed that his under parts 
were protected by a ridged buckler, equally impene- 
trable. ~ 

It did not seem probable that such an adamantean 
creature could be the natural prey of these minute 
ants, hardly exceeding an eighth of an inch in length, 
and compunction stung me at the thought that he 
was paying the penalty for my aggression. My first 
impulse was to help him, and I seized a bit of stick; 
but curiosity withheld my hand, and the fight went 
on. Every instant more ants flocked to the encounter, 
until, over a space of several square inches, they 
thickly covered the ground, all apparently infuriated 
with anger and -the spirit of war. The imagination, 
becoming enlisted, quickly lifted this scene to a plane 


in such contingencies—for afterward I 
saw them capture other beetles of the 
same species in precisely the same way. 

Sometimes after a long struggle, the 
beetle would renounce every consideration except that 
of immediate escape, and then he would plough a way 
through his enemies, dragging his clogged limbs in a 
very agony of concentrated effort. But it was in vain; 
the ants redoubled their rage, pounced upon him in a 
swirl of brown legs and bodies, and strove furiously 
to bury their pincers in his mail. At times he was al- 
most hidden from view beneath their multitude, and 
then I would see his back emerge, and glance in the 
sun like the helm of a knight overwhelmed by a horde 
of paynims. All kinds of battle images flashed across 
my mind. I likened him to Richard of the Lion Heart 
fighting in Palestine; to Caius Marcius beset by a 
hundred foes within the shut gates of Corioli; to Al- 
varado cut off on the bloody causeway of Mexico. I 
myself was thrilled with the excitement of the con- 
test, and I almost forgot that these were (as we say) 
unreasoning creatures of the dust. All my sympathies 
were aroused by their acts, as if the combatants had 
been of my own stature and race. 

And then, the length of this terrible combat! You 
will with difficulty believe me, yet here are the facts: 
It was four o’clock in the afternoon when I first came 
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upon the scene; the sun set near eight, and still the 
fight was raging with undiminished fury. At nine- 
thirty at night I went out with a candle, to find the 
battle lulled, but the unrelenting little warriors 
watehing their foe by the light of the stars. Halley’s 
comet was there, too, underneath the lion, which 
looked placidly down upon the well-fought field. The 
beetle was evidently still unconquered, although he 
had now ceased to defend himself, and was clinging to 
an anchor of hope in the shape of a short stump of 
grass-root which rose in the middle of the arena, - 1 
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satisfied myself that he was not dead, though I be 
lieved he soon would be, and left the place for the 
night, determined to revisit it the next morning—but 
with slight expectation that | should witness another 
act of the drama. 

I rose later than I had intended, and it was after 
nine o'clock before the god from the human Olympus 
was once more gazing expectantly down upon the 
Lattle plain of Formicidean Troy. To my surprise, 
and I will add—though it may not be creditable to 
human nature—to my delight the affair was not ended. 
It was a sunshiny morning, and there was the beetle, 
still clinging to his stump, his cuirass glistening, and 
himself more active than when I had seen him at night, 
for occasionally he would treat a row of his foes to a 
wild ride as he waved one of his legs in the air. They 
hung on, swinging like bulldogs. 

Underneath him the suggestive mouth of a new 
gallery had made its appearance. 

“If they can't kill him they mean to bury him 
alive,” I said to myself. 

But I fully believed that they were slowly killing, 
or at least stunning, him with some hypnotoxine, be- 
cause, notwithstanding his occasional rallies, he ap- 
peared to be lethargic and incapable of continued exer- 
tion. It was a great misjudgment, as I shall show 
you. 

Determined to settle the question of his condition, I 
took a piece of grass and dislodged him from the 
stump. To my amazement, after tumbling on the 
ground, he sprang up as active and full of fight as 
ever. But he was dreadfully hampered by the clogs 
on his legs, which had grown heavier during the night. 
Four of them he was unable to life from the ground. 
Yet he had wonderful heart, strength, and wind, as if 
refreshed by his rest. He lost not a moment in going 
for his foes—or rather he went for liberty and took 
his foes by the way. If he had fought like that at the 
beginning he could never have been stopped. And the 
ants went for him, swarming out of their galleries as 
if a tocsin had sounded. ‘The scene now became more 
exciting even than on the day before. 

All my battle images came back. With all my heart 
Y wished him success. With his two unencumbered 
legs he flung off his assailants and lunged ahead. 
Presently, catching one of the clogs against an ob- 
structing pebble, he pulled it off. In a minute he 
had another leg loose, and, almost before I knew what 
was happening, all his limbs were free and he was 
making for the edge of the terrible valley, forcing his 
way like a maddened bull. The ants seemed to be con- 
founded by the sudden turn of affairs, and lost control 
of the situation, skirmishing about, and running into 
one another, while the beetle went straight on his way 
and began swiftly to ascend the rim. It was evident 
that he would escape, for only a few of his enemies 
now had their jaws fastened on his legs, and he whipped 
them along like rags. A scrambling multitude was 
strung out behind, in bewildered search for his tracks. 
But a few seconds more and he would be free—gone in 
the grassy woods. 

I am almost ashamed to describe the next scene, but 
it is a part of this history, and must be told. The only 
possible justification that could be 
urged for what I did at this crisis is 
the fact that, for these creatures, I was 
Olympian Jove; and I acted out the 
character. When the true Olympian 
Jove had not seen enough of a good 
fight, he simply kept it going, and no- 
body dreamed of questioning his right. 
Still, if I could have foreseen the result 
of my interference I would surely have 
thrown down my sceptre and allowed 
the gallant beetle to enjoy his well- 
earned liberty. 

Well, then, in plain words, I flung the 
escaping beetle back into the midst of 
his foes! It was as dastardly an act 
as any god of them all ever performed. 
Yet in doing this I felt no doubt that he 
would again get away, after a lively 
combat, and, as a salve to conscience, I 
promised myself that I would not inter- 
vene a second time. But a bad deed 
done has undreamed of ways of return- 
ing to plague its perpetrator and to 
fill him with remorse. You shall see 
how it was in this case. 

When he found himself thus cast 
again into the camp of his enemies, the 
beetle, as if inspired by pure despera- 
tion, rushed straight to the opening 
under the foot of the grass stub which 
had been his refuge for so many hours, 
and plunged into it, squeezing his way 
down, hotly pursued. He disappeared 
in the earth, at the very place where the 
ants had prepared to inter him, and the enemy 
thronged in after him. There could be but one end 
now; he must become food for larve! The rapidity 
of this most unexpected tragedy left me with a pang 
of regret which could hardly have been keener if | 
had done a serious injury to one of my fellow men. 

I might now have considered that the interest was 
exhausted, and that my ant nest would afford no more 
absorbing spectacles, but for certain things by the 
way which I had observed during the long contest and 
which had stimulated my curiosity. Even at the 











































































height of the battle with the beetle I had noticed a 
considerable number of ants who appeared to pay no 
attention to the belligerents, but worked away, com- 
posedly, at the repairing of their battered city. Some 
of them carried their household gods (white, limbless, 
mummy-like creatures, much larger than their 
bearers) out of broken galleries and deposited them 
in safer places; and | found time, even amid the ex- 
citements of the struggle that was continually sway- 
ing all round the scene of these more peaceful labors, 
to admire the skill of the wiser heads in dealing with 
the situation when some blunderer got his burden into 
the hole wrong end foremost. It became evident to 
me that in antdom there were prescribed ways of doing 
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things. concerning which some individuals might be 
careless or ignorant, but which the community as a 
whole recognized and enforced. When at last the 
fight was over, the unfortunate beetle entombed, and 
the entire body of the industrious citizens at liberty to 
resume their ordinary occupations, T noticed some of 
the ants carrying what I took to be foodstuff into the 
subterranean chambers. Whether it was that or some- 
thing else, at any rate it gave me an idea. I knew 
that they were carnivorous, or at least that their 
larve would be, and I determined to supply them 
with a fly and see what they would do with it. Ac- 
cordingly, I killed a house-fly and threw it down by the 
entrance to one of the galleries. I was anticipating 
no more entertaining sight than that of seeing the 
little creatures exercise their engineering powers in 
burying what was, for them, a monstrous carcass, but 
unwittingly I had set the stage for another drama of 
ant life, more suggestive of human analogies than the 
first. Now I was to be shown “the manhood of a 
Koman recovery ” manifested in a microcosmie world 
by beings a dozen of whom could have found standing- 
room on my finger nail. 

A crowd of the ants quickly fell to work about the 
fiy, trying to draw it into the entrance of the gallery. 
At the same time many began to carry away bits of 
sand to enlarge the opening. Suddenly a larger ant, 
more than twice as long as any of the others, and 
which I had casually noticed scurrying about in the 
cdge of the adjoining thickets, dashed into the midst 
of the laborers and laid hold of the fly, which he tried 
to pull away. He certainly possessed the requisite 
size and strength to achieve his purpose, but he had 
seriously miscalculated the spirit of those whom he 
meant to rob. Hardly had he fixed his pincers on 
the prey when he found himself seized by the legs. 

I wonder if I can make you understand how start- 
lingly like a scene out of human life all this appeared 
to me—the crowd of busy workers striving unitedly 
to accomplish a purpose that intelligence alone could 
have formed; the robber darting out of his lurking 
place in the surrounding forest of grass—does not the 
idea of robbery itself strike home—going straight to 
his aim, and proclaiming in every movement the con- 
vietion that speed only could insure success; and the 
instantaneous comprehension of his intention by the 
others, together with the courageous defence which 
they immediately organized. Truly my imagination 
must have been asleep if it had not imparted to all 
these actors the qualities of a greater world than 
theirs! 

And now began a mill as desperate as it was brief, 
swift, and decisive. The sharp mandibles of the 
ciminutive warriors must have inflicted torturing 
wounds, for the robber dropped the fly and doubled 
himself into a knot. He squirmed and twisted, snap- 
ping at his tormentors, several of. whom he disabled, 
but he gave up all thought of securing the prey and 
concentrated his attention upon saving himself. He 
was marvellously quick in his motions, and a sudden 
dash set him free, whereupon he ran for the woods 
like a whipped dog, with such a craven aspect that on- 
leoking Jove shook with Olympian laughter. It was a 
spectacle which, unlike the struggle with the poor 
beetle, awoke no painful and conflicting sympathies, 
and the stout little fighters had all the honors. 

The first scene was ended, but not the whole act. In 
some mysterious way the news seemed to have spread 
among the forest outlaws that there was rich booty 
for the seizing, and within three minutes five or six 
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other robbers, precisely like the first in stature and 
appearance, made their entry upon the stage. They 
descended from the thickets on various sides, and, see- 
ing their numbers, and supposing that they would act 
in concert, I prepared to render super-hymenopteran 
aid in case my little friends (for as such I now began 
to regard them) should be too hardly pressed. But 
there was no occasion for intervention from above. 
They proved, very promptly, that they were able to 
take care of themselves and their belongings. The 
robber ants, except for their superior size, appeared, to 
an unprofessional eye, to belong to the same species 
as the builders of the earthen city. They were of the 
same color—black heads, red waists, and long, dark 
bodies. But they had more than twice the 
length, and consequently at least eight 
times, the bulk, of their diminutive oppo- 
nents. ‘They lookeu like a file of Goliaths 
confronting a regiment of little Davids. 

Never during the long contest with the 
beetle had T looked on with an interest so 
intense as that with which I now awaited 
the outcome of this more evenly balanced 
battle. I stretehed myself on the grass, 
and prepared, with a long-focus magnify- 
ing glass, to observe the details of the 
fighting. Judging from what I had read 
in books of entomology, I expected to see 
the assailants exhibit some regular order 
in their attack, but luckily for the de- 
fenders they showed no comprehension of 
military tactics, and each made his as- 
sault independently. Now one and now 
another would run in, darting about with 
amazing celerity to avoid his little foes, 
while attempting to reach the fly. But not 
one got near enough to touch it! There 
would be a rush, a wild scramble, a 
squirming and tumbling heap on_ the 
ground, and then the aggressor would flee 
at the top of his speed, not stopping until 
he had climbed a tree (grass stem) with 
the agility of a frightened monkey. When 
he judged that he had got high enough to 
be safe, he would stay there and nurse his 
wounds—yes, literally nurse his wounds, 
for again and again I ‘saw one of the dis- 
comfited thieves on his perch of refuge, 
tenderly feeling his injured members, and 
if he had had bandages handy I am sure 
he would have put them on! The crest- 
fallen look of these fellows was funny be- 
yond description. 

This fascinating exhibition continued 
for fully an hour, and, although the de- 
feated robbers, after having administered first aid to 
the injured, frequently returned to the field, I was 
just making up my mind to set them all down as 
essentially arrant cowards, who would never get even 
a smell of the booty, when there came a heroic inter- 
Jude, terminating in a genuine tragedy. I had ob- 
served that the robbers jumped back and fled incon- 
tinently if, while prowling about after the first as- 
sault, they encountered a single myrmidon. It looked 
as though the little fellows had thrown out lines of 
skirmishers on all sides, whose duty it was to drive 
off the robbers while their comrades labored to inter 
the fly, and I believed that this living cireumvallation 
would never be penetrated, when suddenly there ap- . 
peared upon the scene a big red fellow, who perhaps 
had had no warning of the stomach that was in this 
enterprise. 

At any rate, to my great surprise, he ran straight 
through, or over, a crowd of the myrmidons, disabling 
one or two who attacked him, and, seizing the fly, 
lifted it clear from ground. 
I solemnly declare that [ 
felt my pulse leap when I 
witnessed that rush! If 
you had seen it, together 
with all that had preceded, 
you would have been equal- 
ly excited. And this fel- 
low was a fighter to the 
king’s taste! The instan- 
taneous counter-attack of 
the multitude surrounding 
the fly compelled him to 
drop his prey, but, unlike 
his predecessors, he did not 
run away; on the contrary, 
he stood his ground and 
fought. I could not with- 
hold my sympathies from 
him, and to my excited 
imagination he loomed as 
great as Hector. But, 
alas! he was doomed to 
meet the fate of Hector. 
He was seized, as it were, 
by a hundred mailed hands, 
and in a minute he was 
down and on his_ back. 
With my magnifying glass 
I saw his legs for a mo- 
ment pirouetting in the air, 
but the enemy were so 
thick around him that I 
could not see how they 
finished him. But finish 
him they did with terrible 








he had fought! Slowly they forced the stiffened form 
toward its destined grave—they had about an inch to 
go, which was®a considerable distance for them to 
bear such a burden—and, while they labored at their 
task, their comrades, busy with the fly, seemed to pay 
not the slightest attention to the funereal cortége. Not 
a step in their astonishing proceeding escaped me, and 
in the course of about ten minutes I saw the un- 
fortunate victim of a too impetuous courage, or a 
too impulsive greed, disappear in the mysterious under- 
ground city, to join the beetle as future food for 
larve. 

You will readily comprehend that by this time I 
had become too deeply interested to quit the scene 
longer than was necessary to snatch a hasty lunch. I 
even took the precaution to warn the gardener not to 
disturb my ants, and as quickly as possible I was 
again on the watch for events—and events succeeded 
one another with almost the regularity of stage 
settings. 

When I returned the myrmidons were still in tri- 
umphant possession of their booty, although two or 
three robbers were skirmishing round the outskirts. 
It soon became evident that the little engineers were 
having difficulty in handling the fly. Its wings were 
widely spread, and they were unable to drag it into 
the gallery. But this did not baffle them; their science 
was equal to the occasion. Watching with the magni- 
fying glass, I saw that half a dozen of them were 
very busy at the base of one of the wings, and presently 
it dropped off; whereupon a single ant seized it and 
pulled it down the hole. In the mean time others were 
trying different methods of dismemberment, but they 
made no headway. Having succeeded in their first at- 
tempt, the experienced leaders (for such they seemed 
to be) immediately attacked the other wing. This 
proved, for some reason, to be a much harder job. 
It was one of the most astonishing sights that I had 
ever looked upon to see the way in which some of them 
bent the wing to and fro, while others busily applied 
their nippers to the joint. Sometimes two or three 
would get upon the wing and depress it on one side, as 
if striving to break it off. And that that was their 
real purpose ] became convinced when I saw them, 
in a similar manner, depress the wing to the ground 
on the opposite side. Thus they continued to bend it. 
back and forth, while those who were laboring at the 
joint never relaxed their efforts. I actually saw some 
of the ants stand on their hind legs, reaching up to 
push the wing over when it was in an upright posi- 
tion. This continued, without intermission all the 
afternoon, until, just before seven o’clock, the wing at 
last dropped off and was instantly conveyed under- 
ground. 

But other things were happening during this exhibi- 
tion of practical insect mechanics. Scores of ants, not 
occupied with the dissection and interment of the fly, 
were opening and deepening other galleries, for appar- 
ently the whole of the destroyed city was to be recon- 
structed with the least possible delay, and every gang 
of workmen had its prescribed duty to perform. Over 
all the devastated space the utmost activity reigned. 





, But the strangest interruptions came to distract the 


laborers from their work. The inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding forests seemed to be possessed with an in- 
satiable curiosity concerning this fascinating little 
valley, where, as in the days of Romulus, fighting and 
building went on simultaneously, and side by side. 
Once it was a hunting spider who invaded the for- 
bidden precincts. I welcomed his arrival with lively 
enticipations, but his stay was short and inglorious. 
He was instantly attacked, and but for the superior 
activity of his eight legs I suspect that he would have 
gone to join the beetle and the robber. Then it was a 
nondescript creature, with a horny back, and furnished 
with a dozen pairs of very 
stubby legs, who came nos- 
ing in where he had no 
business. When the ants 
pounced, upon him some- 
thing exceedingly laugh- 
able occurred. The mo- 
ment he was touched he 
rolled himself up into a 
perfect ball, as round, hard, 
and smooth as a gray 
pearl, presenting no point 
of attack, They swarmed 
over him, trying to insert 
their nippers, when sud- 
denly he opened himself 
out a trifle, like a tiny 
jack-knife, and, immedi- 
ately snapping his ends to- 
gether, caught an unfortu- 
nate myrmidon in the cleft. 
But it was evidently only 
an accident, as he did not 
repeat the feat, but hence- 
forth retained his spherical 
shape, and was rolled about 
by the ants, until they got 
tired and left him, where- 
upon he cautiously un- 
folded himself, and, find- 
ing the field clear, made 
off at his best speed. 
Next, another of the 
armored beetles, exactly re- 
sembling the one whose 
tragic fate I have already 
described, came strolling 








swiftness. Then I per- 
ceived his big head and 
red thorax motionless in 
the midst of them. They 
began to drag him along. 
I thrust a spear of grass into the mélée, but the blood 
of the victors was up, and they paid no attention to 
the interruption; they were not afraid now to defy the 
gods themselves! 

They continued to drag their victim, and it was a 
minute or two before I comprehended their purpose, 
and when I did it filled me with a strange emotion. 
They were going to bury him; and that in the very 
gallery on whose verge lay the fly for whose possession 
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into the vale of doom, his 
antenne waving explora- 
tively. He approached an 
industrious group, as if he 
contemplated superintending the operations, and in a 
wink they had him by the legs. Then followed a 
repetition of the struggle which I had witnessed the 
first day. As if their former experience had taught 
them what to do, the ants, within less than a minute. 
had attached clogs to two of his legs. It was amaz- 
ing to see them flock from all directions to the scene 
of the fight, until there must have been a hundred at- 
tacking him, or trying to do so, for not all could ap- 
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proach him at once. Yet those who were busy with! 


the fly did not intermit their labors. But the battle 
was not a long one. In a few minutes the beetle broke 
away and, dragging half a dozen persistent enemies at 
his heels, disappeared in the woods. A disorderly rout 
trailed after, but I lost sight of them all in the grass, 
and, as they eventually came straggling back, 1 con- 


_ eluded that he had made good his escape. 


I should say here that these particular beetles ap- 
peared to be either a favorite prey or a source of 
special irritation to the ants, because, in the subse- 
quent course of my observations, I saw many venture 
into the valley, and not one failed to draw an immedi- 
ate attack. But they were hard to conquer, and, as 
far as I know, only two, besides the first, failed to 
escape. In fact, the ants would unhesitatingly attack 
any creature that invaded their ground, but they 
showed special animosity toward these fellows. The 
only living things that seemed to be exempt were a 
kind of miniature fat babies in bright scarlet pina- 
fores, one or two of which wandered at their will amid 
the busy scene. 

Two very large ants, which looked to be nearly half 
an inch long, and the only ones of their stature that 
T saw during the whole course of my observations, were 
also led by curiosity into the valley, and, although 
they did not even approach the fly, both were attacked 
without the slightest hesitation. This time I expected 
to see my friends get the worst of it; but it was not 
so. In a moment the giants were doubled up in the 
gyrating tangle of legs and bodies which had now be- 
come familiar to me as the characteristic aspect of an 


ant fight, and, although nobody was killed, so much . 


execution was done upon the impertinent strangers 
that they lost no time, as soon as they could break 
loose, in imitating the defeated robbers by climbing 
trees to dress their hurts. 

But to return to the fly. After the ants had suc- 


- ceeded in cutting off its wings they concentrated their 


attention upon the problem of disposing of the body. 
They got it into the entrance of the gallery, but by 
that time it was nearly sundown, and [I left them. 
The next morning the fly was not to be seen, but 
whether they had succeeded in burying it, or whether 
the robbers had got it away from them, I do not know. 
I will now tell you how I came to think that the latter 
supposition might be the correct one. 

At my next visit I supplied the busy citizens with 
another fly. I threw it down far from any gallery, 
and near the edge of the valley, hoping, I confess, that 
the robbers would take a hand in the business; and I 
was not disappointed. The myrmidons had hardly or- 
ganized their engineering operations before several of 
the big thieves began to make dashes for the booty. 
One of them quickly paid for his temerity with his 
life, and the rest were driven off in panic. Almost in- 
variably they sought refuge high on the grass stenis, 
and one bore off a myrmidon firmly fastened to a hind 
leg. Every few seconds he would stop, curl himself up, 
and bite savagely at his little enemy, but the myrmidon 
never let go, and, although I followed them for nearly 
a yard through the “ woods,” the robber running from 
stem to stem, when I finally lost sight of them the 
little chap was still hanging on with unconquerable 
tenacity. 

But my chief reason for describing this second 
struggle with the robbers is because it developed an- 
other remarkable exhibition of ant ingenuity. It so 
happened that the fly lay underneath a leaning sprig of 
stiff grass, which hung, like a superincumbent beam, 
within about a quarter of an inch of it. Presently I 
saw one of the robbers run out on this beam and reach 
down toward the fly. One of the myrmidons, whether 
by accident or not I cannot say, came up the same 
way, and caught. the thief in flagrante delicto. There 
was a lively fight, the robber, as usual, getting the 
worst of it. He fled, but was evidently too much 
taken with the beauty of his scheme to be willing to 
give it up for one drubbing. However, in the scuffle, 
he had lost his bearings, and he was a long time find- 
ing them again. There were several other grass stems 
leaning over the place, and he skurried up and down 
them with the eager manner of a hound that has 
missed its scent, until at last he hit upon the right 
one. 

Three or four times he rapidly ascended it and 
reached toward the booty, and then, as if seized with 
a sudden panic, turned and ran down again. It was 
one of the most amusing things that I have ever wit- 
nessed to see the anxiety and excitement of this fellow. 
Nobody can convince me that there was any sort of 
“tropism” governing his actions; and there was much 
more than what we ordinarily mean by “ instinct” in 
them, too. He certainly thoroughly appreciated both 
the danger and the advantage of his position. He 
wanted that fly, and he had found a good way to get 
it; but he had painful recollections of the attack in the 
rear. At length he screwed up his courage and, pois- 
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ing himself on the end of the beam, stretched down to 
almost his full length, and fastened his jaws on the fly. 

““Now, my fine fellow,” I thought, “you'll take a 
tumble and there will be another dead outlaw in the 
larder.” 

But he knew his powers better than I did. To my 
great surprise he actually lifted the fly from out of the 
crowd of the myrmidons, and, to use a figure of speech. 
threw it over his shoulder and ran with it, like the 
wind, along the beam and down to the ground. In an 
instant he was up another erect grass stem, with the 
booty in his possession. He was now fairly in the 
woods, and with great judgment, he kept as much as 
possible aboveground, making his way from branch to 
branch; This time it was my friends that I had to 
laugh at. Their stupefaction was in the highest de- 
gree amusing. They had not the faintest idea what 
had become’ of their fly, and they ran about, antenna- 
ing one another, in the wildest confusion. 

However,,I did not care to see them deprived of my 
gift, and, concentrating a burning ray on the robber 
with my lens, I bewildered him into dropping the fly, 
and threw it back into the camp. The myrmidons re- 
ceived it with all the thankless indifference of human 
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beings toward the kindnesses of the overlooking powers, 
and immediately resumed their efforts to detach the 
wings, as if the fly had never been out of their pos- 
session. Evidently the ant mind does not trouble 
itself with speculation about miracles. 

I had observed that, while the robbers seldom failed 
to attempt the abduction of a fly which had been given 
to their little rivals, and often succeeded through some 
momentary inattention of the latter, they never inter- 
fered when a battle with a beetle was going on. This 
fact, together with the ease with which they were put 
to flight, led me to regard them as a cowardly race, 
and I wished ‘to discover their stronghold in order to 
put them to a test. The standard of ant courage that 
T had set, based on the conduct of my little Romans, 
was a high one, and I did not believe that the others 
would measure up to it. For a long time I failed in 
my search, and the final discovery of the home of the 
outlaws was due to a clue given by one of themselves 
while running off with his booty. Seeing him drag it 
swiftly along the gravel walk, I kept at his heels. He 
led me a chase of about eight yards before turning 
sharply off into the grass. Here I lost sight of him, 
but, following the new direction of his course, my eye 
was led to an eminence of fresh earth heaped up in the 
grass and almost concealed by it. A moment’s exami- 
nation showed me that it was the fastness of the 
brigands. 

They were loitering about the entrances to their den 
in no great numbers, and to call out their forces I 


- shook up the nest. Immediately they swarmed out 


like angry bees. Then I dropped a beetle, of the fa- 












































































































miliar species, into the midst of them. As I had an- 
ticipated, instead of attacking they avoided it, and 
seemed glad when it had scrambled out of sight. A 
similar invader in the home of the myrmidons would 
not have taken three steps before being assailed by an 
army. Still, I thought that beetles might be distaste- 
ful to the robbers, and I cast about for another test. 
Only in the confessions of a heathen god, or of a small 
boy, perhaps, could there be found an idea of so pure a 
strain of diablerie as that which now entered my head, 
and which I at once proceeded to put into execution. 
But I was in search of knowledge, which is usually re- 
garded as a sufficient excuse in all such cases. 

Collecting a large number of myrmidons on the 
many-petalled head of a composite flower, I shook them 
down into the excited city of the outlaws. I felt that, 
at the worst, there was a kind of wild justice in my 
act, since it afforded the robbed a chance to get even 
with the robbers; though, no doubt, | was applying a 
principle not familiar to the ethics of ant life. At 
any rate, the result was instructive as well as divert- 
ing. 

My little champions did not disappoint my expecta- 
tions—far from it! They were not more numerous 
than the enemy, and individually the latter outmatched 
them beyond comparison in size, physical strength, and 
activity; yet, in less than a minute the giants were 
put to flight. They fought, it is true, but only when 
cornered. If one of them met a single myrmidon he 
turned and ran like a frightened deer. ‘There were, 
nevertheless, many fierce struggles, but, as far as I 
could see, the myrmidons were always the aggressors, 
and invariably victorious. There were no slain, and in 
a very brief time the robbers were either “ up a tree” 
or out of sight in the woods, while the invaders held 
possession of a large part of the camp, exploring the 
ground and running in and out of the galleries. It is 
only fair to the robbers to say that after their first 
terror thev returned, rather timidly, it seemed to me, 
and resumed their labors. In the mean time most of 
the myrmidons had disappeared—in search, perchance, 
of their native city, which I trust they eventually 
reached—but those who remained had nothing to fear; 
they were always masters of the field wherever they 
might be. 

To complete the experiment in relative fighting 
qualities, I afterward dropped a company of robbers 
into the city of the myrmidons. The result was ex- 
actly the opposite of that which had ensued in the 
other case. The idea of flight evidently never occurred 
to the little fellows, nor that of aggression to the 
robbers. The tocsin must have sounded in the streets 
of underground Rome, for her defenders poured forth 
in multitudes; but there was no need for their rein- 
forcement—thuse who were on the spot sufficed, and 


‘the unwilling intruders fled in panic, several, as usual, 


having hurts that needed attention. My mind was now 
made up about these fellows; they were ali Falstaffs! 
During all the time that I knew them I never saw the 
myrmidons run from any kind of an enemy or inter- 
fere with any property but their own, while the others 
were thieving continually, and would never fight if 
they could run. 

The reconstruction of the city, a work which was 
never entirely intermitted even during the most ex- 
citing interruptions, interested me hardly less than the 
warlike episodes that I have described. Nature itself 
seemed to turn against the ants, as if to test to the 
utmost their powers of recovery. There came on a long 
series of violent thunder-storms, accompanied by 
hail and deluging rain. The little valley would swim 
with water and the newly raised mounds would be 
beaten level with the ground. Every morning [ would 
find the tireless burghers removing what were, for 
them, huge beams (bits of dry fir leaves), and pebble 
boulders, which the torrents had drifted into the gal- 
leries, and by noon they would have the work in shape 
again; and every afternoon the hail and rain would 
descend, battering everything to pieces once more, 

How much reasoning the ants may have done upon 
ultimate or proximate causes I do not pretend to know; 
but I am not disposed to set it down either to accident 
or to “instinct” that, after these meteorological 
vagaries had gone, on to a point where human patience 
would have been exhausted, the plan of reconstruction 
underwent a change. The ants: abandoned the low 
ground which I have called the “ valley,” and began 
to erect a circumvallation of mounds in the shelter of 
the grass, and on the more protected slopes. The ex- 
posed gallery openings in the low ground were appar- 
ently filled up, and new ones appeared in the fresh 
mounds. In the human world such things are reeog- 
nized as the product of mind. Are they other in the 
world of the ants? 

As I write the skies are blue again, and my little 
workers have had a long period of favorable weather 
to finish their labors. The new Rome, if not completed, 
is in a fair way soon to be so, and, like the city of the 
liber, it stands on seven hills. 





Till Night Shall Come 


By Gardner Weeks Wood 


“How breaks the day?” you ask with patient eyes— 
Cold broods the earth; no breath along the skies. 
The hills yet watch the paling planets tread 


Their muted paths; but o’er the long lake’s head 


One fainting star concedes its sacrifice: 
So close your eyes awhile till night is dead. 


“ How runs the hour?” you breathe: with fevered lips— 
White noon is here. The drifting bee that sips 
Its rose inclines the wing. Along the shore © 


The timid wind sings low; and ever lower 
The lazy wave among the rushes slips: 
So drowse again till dusk shall touch your door. 


“Ts night yet come?”—thin fingers on your breast— 
The clamoring rooks drop down the amber west 


Where veiléd fields their praying hands uphold. 





Again the fireflies swing their lamps of gold, 
And white moths flicker in unseeing quest: 
So rest you softly now—your day is told. 
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THE INTERESTING WORK OF THE NEWLY ESTABLISHED BOARD OF CENSORS WHICH 
PASSES UPON THE FILMS INTENDED FOR EXHIBITION IN THE 7,500 MOVING-PICTURE 
HOUSES WHERE FIVE MILLION AMERICANS SEEK THEIR CHIEF THEATRICAL DIVERSION 













Mer OP 0) into the upper gallery of any 
hea 4 Arh ; 
task Cs Sass American theatre—no matter how 
Ay successful the play may be—and 





f; look for the “ gods.” You will not 
tad find them. They are gone. The 

crowds that used to fill the seats to 
overflowing, stand in rows at the 
back and hang far out over the front 
, rail to hiss the villain and cheer the 
ever-persecuted hero on his way have utterly vanished. 
There may be a few seattered relies of the old enthusi- 
asts here and there among the empty benches, but their 
presence emphasizes the mournful vacancy about them. 
What. then—is vice no longer booed nor virtue ap- 
plaudedy Has the drama lost its hold upon those 
who formerly squandered upon it their warm emotions 
and hard-earned money? Not at all. In spite of the 
empty benches, the play’s the thing still for the de- 
lectation of the gallery gods, but they get their play 
in a different form. The silent moving-picture drama 
has come to rival the living, talking actors, It affords 
infinitely greater variety, is equally moving, and is 
much cheaper. Moreover, it is educational, and lately 
it has been transformed into an uplifting influence by 
a curious revolution 

Can any one imagine all the plays of all the theatres 
in the United States submitted to a national board 
of censorship before being produced? The mind can- 
not conceive of such a vast undertaking as supervising 
the entertainment of so great a multitude, covering, as 
it does, a field so extended and including so much com- 
plexity of detail. Yet the theatrical entertainment of 
the vastly greater multitude that daily and nightly 
throngs the moving-picture shows of all North America 
is governed and guided by the National Board of Cen- 
sorship, established recently by the People’s Institute 
of New York City, with the hearty co-operation of the 
companies that make the picture-drama. The work of 
censorship is earried on briskly, smoothly, without fuss 
or friction, and so effectively as to amaze the ob- 
server who comes in contact with it for the first 
time. 

It is a fair supposition that not one-third of the 
readers of this page really know the moving-picture 
show in its present stage of wonderful development. 
Many of us probably know moving pictures as a clat- 
tering, rackety performance, carried on in semi-dark- 
ness at the end of a vaudeville show, displaying a 
dashing spectacle of some sort on a glaring white 
sereen in a series of 
pantomimes that hurt 
the eve with their daz- 
zie and dancing, spark- 
like effects. Or pos- 
sibly he has witnessed 
the pictured reprodue- 
tion of some famous; 
Loxing-mateh. 

But this is not it at 
all, not the real state 
of the enterprise. Let 
us for a_ brief while 
look at the thing. con- 
sider its actual status, 
its size, what it means, 
what its influence is 
upon the minds of one- 
fifth of the people of 
this country, and how 
its activities are made 
a means of edueating 
and upbuilding — these 
people by — intelligent 
philanthropy — working 
hand in hand with en- 
lightened — self-interest. 
The theme is fasei- 
nating. The statistics 
as to its seope are 
staggering. vet they 
are the result of care- 
ful tabulation by con- 
servative experts. 

Five millions of 
Americans daily visit 
moving-picture — shows 
in seven thousand five 
hundred — theatres — or 
places especially — de- 
voted to this form. of 
entertainment. Two 
thousand five hundred 
vaudeville theatres also 
use the pictures. The 
price of — admission 
varies from the modest 
fee of the nickelodeon 
to the ten, twenty, and 
thirty cent theatre, but 
ten cents is the pre- 
vailing charge for a 
programme of — silent 
but vivid conledy, tra- 
gedy, and melodrama 
that occupies about an 
hour and a half. Tf by 
some inconceivable 
chance the  moving- 
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A section of film (exact 
size) from “* The Unchang- 
picture business should ing Sea,” suggested by 
be suddenly stopped, Charles Kingsley’s poem, 
sixty thousand men and “The Three Fishers,” | 
women, at the most This film is 952 feet long 
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The National Board of Censorship of Moving Pictures 
THIS BOARD, ESTABLISHED BY THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE OF NEW YORK, AT THE INSTANCE OF THE EXHIBIT- 
ORS OF MOVING PICTURES, PASSES UPON THE FITNESS OF THE FILMS FROM-THE STANDPOINT OF PUBLIC 
MORALS. THE FOURTH PERSON FROM THE LEFT IS MATTHEW P. ADAMS, SUPERINTENDEN'T OF SCHOOLS FOR 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY; AND IN ORDER TOWARD 


THE RIGHT ARE, WALTER STOREY, GENERAL SECRE- 


TARY OF THE BOARD; JOHN COLLIER, EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY OF THE BOARD; MRS, P. SEXTON, OF THE 


WOMEN’S MUNICIPAL LEAGUE, 


conservative estimate, would be thrown out of work. 
As for the capital invested, fifty millions of dollars 
is also a conservative estimate. A tremendous growth 
all this signifies since those primitive times, little 
more than twenty years ago, when Eadward Muy- 
bridge first succeeded in catching on photographic 
plates instantaneous pictures of a trotting horse in 
the various phases of his stride. Those early pictures 
were little more than silhouettes. To-day every shade 
of human emotion as well as action is faithfully re- 
produced by the moving-picture machine, which at the 
rate of two pictures per second records the ‘entire 
pantomime dramas played by well-trained actors and 
projects the action upon the screen with every appear- 
ance of life itself. Not one shade of emotion is miss- 
ing. The spectators gulp, giggle, or guffaw as the 
effective points are scored, just as they would in the 
presence of living actors. They hate the picture 
villain as heartily and cheer the picture hero on his 
virtuous way quite as earnestly as they did in the real 
theatres. Indeed, they have their favorite actors 
among the pantomimists, and when they appear in a 
moving-picture scene they are greeted with a hearty 
round of hand-clapping. There can be no doubting 
the firm and lasting hold this inexpensive and moving 
drama has on its gigantic public or the need of keep- 
ing its influence wholesome. 

It is only within the last five or six years that the 
moving-picture industry has become sufficiently wide- 
spread to require regulation. Improvements in the 
methods of taking the pictures of men and animals in 
motion and reproducing them in life-like perfection 
suddenly Jaunched upon an eager world an entirely 
new form of amusement. To maintain a theatre re- 
quires a house of special build, a mass of stage 
scenery, an orchestra, a company of actors, ete. To 
maintain a moving-picture show requires only a long, 
vacant room, easily darkened, with a clear wall space 
some nine feet square at one end, and rows of chairs or 
benches to accommodate the spectators. The capital 
required is small. The manager need not have had any 
previous experience. As soon as these facts were dis- 
covered there was a rush for this easy way to make 
money. Thus it came about that the early history of 
this popular amusement gave rise to many wretched 
incidents. Dull, ignorant, or vicious men, hungry for 
money and unscrupulous in the getting of it, flocked 
into the new enterprise. They were not in the ma- 
jority, but they formed so large a proportion of the 
whole that they gave the business a bad name, which 
still persists in many places, despite the great improve- 
ment made of late. There were physical as well as 
moral risks. The awful Charity Bazar fire at Paris, 
in which so many women were trampled to death by 
cowardly men, had its origin in the fall of a spark 
upon the celluloid film of moving pictures which had 
heen reeled into a basket. In Canton, China, six hun- 
dred Chinamen were burned to death last year in a 
moving-picture-show fire. and in Quito, Ecuador, last 
February, fifty men and women lost their lives in a 
similar catastrophe. In the United States only the 
eternal vigilance of the fire departments of various 
cities has prevented like tragedies. Indeed, a leading 
organ of the moving-picture trade brought this indiet- 
ment against the trade: 

The moving-picture business got started wrong. 
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AND MRS. JOSEPHINE REDDING 


Instead of struggling along on the wrong road it 
skould be given a start on the right road. Much time, 
money, and trouble will be saved by so doing. The 
majority of so-called 
picture theatres in this 
country to-day are what 
are termed store shows— 
that is. ordinary store 
rooms in large, merean- 
tile or tenement build- 
ings, primarily intend- 
éd for saloons, grocery- 
stores, ete. The = ceil- 
ings are low, the ven- 
tilation is bad, and the 
exits are in many cases 
inadequate. It has 
been a fight from the 
beginning against avar- 
ice and greed, but the 
authorities have suc- 
ceeded in reducing the 
possibility of danger to 
a minimum, although 
there are still many 
places that are merely 
obeying the letter of 
the law.” 

The greedy showmen 
in New York City had 
a hard time. Their 
places were licensed as 
“common shows,” on 
the same plane with 
merry-go-rounds, _ ete., 
and paying a small fee; 
but petty politicians 
saw that the showmen 
were making good 
profits, so they made 
the showmen pay rich 
tribute to them. Ex- 
tortion, of course. The 
graft was very profit- 
able, After an investi- 
gation of the License 
Bureau by the Com- 
missioner of Accounts, 
many of the employees 
therein were put out of 
office and two of them 
were sent to prison. 
Mayor McClellan, in his 
first burst of indigna- 
tion, tried to revoke all 
moving-picture-show li- 
censes, but that could 
not legally be done; 
By courtesy of the Biograph Co. vet .one hundred and 
rt sottion of film (ex- fifty of the shows were 
act size) fe0mh “The exterminated. The 

is 5 whole business was in a 
Mountaineer’s Honor, = muddle. =The_nickelo- 
a Story of the Ken- 
tucky Hills.” This 
film is 977 feet long 





deons were ordered out 
of all tenement-houses 
on account of fire risks, 
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and there was still much clamor against the character 
of many of the shows and show-places. 

Then one hundred and fifty concerns engaged in the 
business of exhibiting the pictures in New York City 
called upon the People’s Institute, when the hostile 
agitation was raging, and asked its officers to under- 
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One of the incidents in “ Leatherstocking,” a 

free adaptation from the tales of James Fenimore 

Cooper. It shows Big Serpent, who is about to 

kill a child, being shot by Leatherstocking. 

This story is full of dramatic action, and closes 

with Uncas standing alone on the brow of a 
hill, the last of the Mohicans 


take the task of censoring the films before they should 
he distributed throughout the United States. The 
companies that made the films joined in the request. 
Why did they turn to the People’s Institute? To any 
one who knows the principles of that unique organiza- 
tion and the history of its achievements the answer is 
obvious. Founded chiefly by the efforts of the late 
Charles Sprague Smith, who gathered around him a 
group of workers of great zeal and ‘ability as well as 
financial sponsors of the highest standing, the People’s 
institute has been for years one of the most powerful 
influences in all America for the upbuilding of good 
citizenship. In a word its mission has been to help 
people most effectually by teaching them how to help 
themselves, not only physically and mentally, but 
morally and economically. 

The People’s Institute made a careful investigation. 
The searchers found seven hundred moving-picture 
theatres in New York City alone attended daily by no 
fewer than one-quarter of a million of persons. Mere 
numbers but feebly represent the bulk of this vast 
army of spectators. Ranged as closely together as 
possible in single file, they would form a column fifty 
miles long. Or if they should be arranged in marech- 
ing order on Broadway, New York, from curb to curb, 
they’ would’ form a_ procession extending from the 
Battery to Central Park. This great army was then 
and. is now made up largely of the raw material of 
eitizenship—young boys and girls and immigrants not 
long in the country, all quite as impressionable and 
as responsive to the spirit of the picture drama as 
they are eager to be amused. In half a dozen public 
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schools selected at random from among the most 
crowded neighborhoods in New York City the in- 
vestigators found that fully three-quarters of the 


children went to a picture show at least once a week— 
many of them oftener. In many cases the five-cent 
picture show was the only theatre all the members 
of a family could afford to visit together. The in- 
vestigators gathered opinions as well as figures. . A 
Western writer declared that the shows were * breeders 
of crime and immorality; they are fleeting, shallow, 
and destructive of relish for strong, deep, continued 
thought in quiet.” <A critic in a New Jersey mill town 
wrote: “ While there is nothing morally degrading 
about them, there is nothing inspiring or elevating. 
The places are an education in mediocrity, and while 
not harmful to the grown person whoSe tastes are of a 
cheap order, it is too bad that school children should 
become delighted with the same cheap show.” Another 
Western observer declared: “ The beginnings of crime 
are developed here, and the absence of parents from 
the shows causes downfall and ruin.” An observer in 
western New York declared that the shows stimulated 
boys to a career of theft, and that the darkened show 
rooms were resorts for vicious persons. 

All of these indictments were true in many in- 
stances, and yet they were far from presenting an 
entirely truthful picture of the business. Mixed with 
the evil influences were a great majority of good ones. 
Professor Simon N. Patten, after much study, gave 
his opinion that the nickelodeons were “* thé first cheap 
emusement to occupy the-economic plane that the 
saloon has so long exclusively controlled... . To 
close the moving-picture theatre would be to leave the 
five-cent pleasure-seekers with no alternative but the 
saloon or the street.” 

The officials of the People’s Institute found that 
there was in the moving-picture show a great deal of 
good that could be extended and strengthened, as well 
as a certain proportion of evil, originating in stu- 
pidity rather. than in vicious intent, that could be 
eliminated. The enterprise had grown so suddenly 
from tiny beginnings to gigantie size that it was 
spotted with imperfections, yet these were easily re- 
moved and on the -whele the prevailing influence in 
the business was for good. 

The National Board of Censorship of Motion Pict- 
ures was soon organized. Its governing board was 
made up of representatives of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, the Children’s Aid Society, the City 
Vigilance League, the Ethical Social League, the 
Federation of Churches, the League for Political Edu- 
cation, the Neighborhood Workers’ Association, the 
Public Education Association, the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime, and the Woman’s Municipal League. 

The moving-picture trust companies as well as the 
independents dll voluntarily submitted their films to 
the inspection of the censors. There are a few picture- 
makers scattered here and there-—ten per cent. or less 
of the whole number engaged in the business—who 
do not bring their pictures before the censors; but 
most of this small remnant will probably join the 
movement very soon. 

Three or four times a week in a large room in 
Fifth Avenue especially adapted for the purpose the 
Board of Censorship meets. New moving-picture 
dramas—comedy, tragedy, farce—all are projected be- 
fore them for inspection. Each member of the board 
has a card before him, or her, marked A for ap- 
proved, D for disapproved, and ? for that which is 
questionable. After each exhibit is run off each mem- 





ber of the board ticks off A or D or ? with a pencil 
and the cards are collected. From these a report is 
prepared and sent to the manufacturer next morning. 
If anything grossly wrong is shown, the members of 
the board explain to the representative of the manu 
facturer—these men are always in attendance—just 
why the feature is wrong. The objectionable details 
are always stricken out. Then the revised play is 
shown again and sent on its way rejoicing. Not once 
in three hundred times is & moving-picture play re 


jected. The showing of crime for crime’s sake is 
never tolerated. Moving pictures of a thief picking 


pockets or a burglar breaking into a building would 
not be permitted. Yet one of the most thrilling 
picture dramas shows a gang of counterfeiters at 
work in their den, every detail as clear as if the spee 
tator were present in the den itself. Also the sword 
play in Hamlet and the smothering of Desdemona in 
Othello are not prohibited. For in all three of these 
plays the demands of justice are satisfied and there is 
no incitement to erime. The Board of Censorship 
sedulously performs two tasks—-to eliminate -inspira- 
tion to ill-doing, and to encourage good impulses and 
the spread of useful knowledge. 

There were thirty local censorships in various parts 
of the country two years ago. Now there ave onty two 
local censorships left—Chicago‘and Worcester (Massa- 
chusetts)—and these find their work redueed to the 
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An instant in the progress ot “ The Country Doc- 

tor, a Story of the Temporal Deeds that Reap 

Spiritual Reward.” A physician refuses to leave a 

poor sick child, although besought to return to 

the bedside of his own little daughter. He saves 

the poor child, and upon reaching home discovers 
that his child is dead 











minimum by reason of the thoroughness with which 
the National Board carries on its inspection at the 
fountain head. 

Many public and private educational institutions, 
thanks to the suggestion of the National Board, are 
using the moving pictures for educational entertain- 
ment. The subjeets range from historic pageants to 
the habits of insects and the growth of plants, and 
although this phase of the enterprise is still in its 
infancy, the results thus far are satisfactory. 








ITH the arrival of the “ ready-made 
| farmers” upon their ready-made farms 
in southern Alberta, Canada, 
method of colonizing de luxe seems to 
Sah have been initiated.. No more hardships, 
Soe NOES 42 no more uncertainties, no more wonder- 
ing what crop to plant! Two instalments of these 
farmers trom the British Isles have taken possession 
of the farms, and are watching their 1910 crops grow. 
They are pioneer farmers in Alberta, but somebody 
else did all their pioneering for them. When they 
reached the frontier, after. a pleasant ocean trip to 
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By Philip R. Kellar 


Montreal and a journey westward on sleeping-cars, 
they stepped off the sleepers upon the farms that had 
been prepared for them. 

These farms are in tlie irrigated district of southern 
Alberta, a part of a tract of a million acres recently 
opened up. The farms are from eighty to one hundred 
acres in size. When the colonists arrived each farm 
was already fenced, had a dwelling-house, a stable, a 
well, and was stocked with agricultural implements, 
In addition to this, fifty acres had been broken and 
planted with the crops which agricultural experts had 
already learned would be the most profitable. When 


Settlers 


the crop matures the colonist will have more than 
enough money from its proceeds to make the first of 
ten annual payments for the farm. He does not have 
to pay anything until the crop matures, 

There are some restrictions, however. The appli 
cant must have $2,000 capital—that is to obtain only 


successful farmers. He must be married, have a 
family, and bring his family with him. For the 


present he must be a British subject. 

Settlefs are going into western Canada so fast that 
the Department of the Interior has found it necessary 
to erect tents for shelter at various places, 























Shelters erected in Alberta by the Department 
of the Interior to accommodate immigrants 





A yeoman settler from England in his 
new home upon the Alberta prairie 
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OUR CANINE FRIEND WHO 


COMFORTERS 


BISHOP of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, in poor health, took a ear- 
riage drive with his family, -in mid- 
summer, among the White »Moun- 
tains. They stayed over Sunday at 
Bethlehem, New Hampshire, and as 
he felt somewhat fatigued, the 
bishop remained in his room = at 
the hotel during the early part 
of the Sabbath, his good wife staying with him to ad- 
minister to his wants: but their bright little girl, 
Thelma, about six yeats old, was allowed to attend the 
service at a neighboring church, with instructions to 
remember the text for the edification of her parents. 
In due time the little girl came back. 

“Well, my dear,” said her mother with a kind 
smile, “ did you remember the text?” 

“Oh ves, mamma,” replied the little girl with great 
confidence; “it was an easy one. It was, * Don't be 
scared and yowll have a quilt.” 

“Why, you must have made an odd mistake, dear,” 
exclaimed her mother; “there isn’t any such text as 
that in the Bible.” 

“That was the text, though, mamma,” replied Thel- 
mia, ina very positive manner, “ Ive kept saying it to 
myself. so as not to forget it.” 

There was so much controversy and so many con- 








THE DAY AFTER 


INSISTS UPON SAVING US EVEN WHEN WE ARE IN NO DANGER 


jectures over this remarkable text that the bishop 
finally went to see the clergyman who preached at the 
neighboring chureh, related the story, and asked con- 
cerning the text. It was, 

“Fear not, ye will have a Comforter.” 


FROM A PHILOSOPHER'S NOTE-BOOK 

Tue man who hitches his wagon to a star must be 
a careful driver if he would avoid disaster. Any im- 
presario will tell you that stars are exceedingly skit- 
tish. 

A coat of arms is a poor possession on a cold night, 
and under the seorching rays of adversity a family 
tree, no matter how shady, affords little protection. 

When a man demands the earth of you, give it to 
him cheerfully, but with the understanding that he 
must go out and collect it for himself. 

If it be true that when poverty flies.in at the door 
love flies out at the window, the young married couple 
who are careful should provide their home with fly- 
screens, 

Many women consider themselves hardly treated 
when their husbands are not treating them all the 
time: 

There is no deadheading on the road of experience. 
The man who does not pay as he goes will have to 
do so before he gets to the end of his journey. 

Girls are called ‘lasses not only because they are 
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sweet, but also because so many of us poor human 
flies get stuck on them. 

Beware of the widow who is on with the new roses 
before she is off with the old weeds. She is not likely 
to remain the widow of the man whose widow she is. 

The man who insists upon keeping a skeleton in his 
closet may be said to make a grave mistake. 

If you must ery over spilt milk let your tears fall 
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HER MANAGER: “ WELL. CLAIRE St. CLAIRE, IF 
THE PICTURE DON’T GET YOU FEATURED IN A BROADWAY 
PRODUCTION, NOTHING WILL!” 


into the pitcher. If there are enough of them they 
may make up for what was spilt. 

Of course Homer nodded. He was too good a fellow 
not to whenever he met one of his friends. 

The man who is looking for trouble has no trouble 
in finding it. That is where the trouble comes in. 

The real truth is that under modern conditions, sur- 
rounded as he is on all sides by temptations, it is hard 
to keep a good man up. 

A philosopher has said that discreet women have 
neither eyes nor ears. It is, however, the unfortunate 
fact that they have noses, and get there just the same. 

Because it is futile to throw pearis before swine is 
no good reason why you should hide your new neck- 
lace from the custom-house inspectors. 

It is a mistake to believe that a cigarette fiend is a 
genius because where there is so much smoke there 


must be some fire. 
4 


ADVICE 

“Doctor,” cried little Bingle, over his telephone, 
“my wife has lost her voice. What the dickens shall 
I do?” 

“Why.” said the doctor, gravely, “if I were you 
I'd remember the fact when Thanksgiving Day comes 
around, and act accordingly.” 

Whereupon the doctor chuckled as he charged little 
Bingle two dollars for professional services, 


PROOF 
“Do you believe, Doctor, that man is made of dust?” 
asked the student. : 
“1 don’t know about man,” returned the professor, 
“but I am sure girls are—they make such a dickens 
of a lot of trouble when they get in a fellow’s eye.” 















































SUPERFLUOUS 


HE dark world had 
3 become rosy and 
sweet. A new 
dawn had entered into 
Harkaway’s vision, and 
it was all gloriously 
golden. Mabel, as they 
paced the sands on that 
wonderful moonlight 
night, had yielded to his 
passionate entreaties, in 
which he had voiced all 
the aspirations of his 
ardent nature, and had 
spoken a soft yes to his question, 
“Yes, Harold,” she had murmured, with a shy 
glance at the moon—* yes, dear, I will be your wife.” 
For a long while Harkaway was silent. He feared 
to break the spell of the moment with ordinary human 





speech. So far and away beyond his real expectations | 


had her answer been that it was difficult for him for 
the time being to realize that it was not all a dream, 
and who could tell but that the sound of his own voice 
would awaken him to a lonely reality? Thus they 
walked on for a brief period, and then summoning 
his courage to his aid he ventured: 

“Say it again, Mabel—let the enchanting assent 
come once more to my devoted ears that I may know 
it is true!” 

“Yes, Harold,” she repeated—* yes, dear, I will be 
your wife.” 

He folded her in his arms, and a kindly cloud ob- 
scured the moon for a second, as though to hide her 
blushes. 

* To-morrow I shall go to New York,” he cried, his 
heart elate. “What is your father’s address, sweet- 
heart ?” 

“Father?” she repeated. ‘ Oh—father’s address— 
why, it is steen-hundred and two Wall Street. What 
do you want daddy’s address for, dear?” 

“T am going to ask him to smile upon our—” 
began. 

“Oh no, Harold,” she remonstrated. ‘I wouldn't 
do that. Dad's very busy, and we never bother him 
with little things.” 

“ Little things?” he cried. 

“ Yes, dear; they annoy him very much indeed,” she 
replied. “I don’t think I’m engaged to a single man 
now who’s been to see popper—it makes him so mad 
when the fall comes and I break it off.” 


he 


FROM A JESTER’S NOTE-BOOK 
NOT THE SAME, 
Tuey called the thing a bungalow, 
But when I asked the rent—oh my! 
They really wanted so much dough 
It must have been a bungle-high. 


Be careful of the girl who drops her eyes, my son. 
There is no telling where a dropped eye may glance off 
to at times. 

We know a man who says that the closer you try 
to get to a Bostonian the more distant the latter be- 
comes, but we do not believe it. We did business with 
a Bostonian once and he was even closer than we were, 
and that is going some. 

Promises are the dust which shifty politicians throw 
into the public eye. 

If you are a pronounced brunette and wish to become 
a blonde, sleep on the beach. You will arise in the 
morning with sandy hair. 

Mr. Dippy wanis to know if the engine of a biplane 
lets off its steam through a bivalve. If Mr. Dippy will 
call and ask that question in person we will demon- 
strate to him the great value of having a safety-valve 
always within reach. 

Always address a widow as “ Madame,” Bildad, and 
never rudely strive to attract her attention by calling 
“Hay!” in a loud voice. She may be a grass-widow. 

There are none so blind as those who see perfectly 
well, and won’t admit it. 

They call them “a litter” of pigs, Asphodel, because 
the best products of the pen are always of a literary 
character. 

The insurrectionary habit of the suburban commuter 
as a class entitles him to a newly coined designation, 
—commutineer, for instance. 

If our population continues to increase in the next 
ten years at the same rate as in the past decade we 
shall soon have standing room only in Congress, 

_ The curious thing about the man who has his price 
18 A the more worthless he is ‘the surer he is to 
get it. 
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“NICE KITTY! 


Everything comes to him who waits except first 
choice, 

The chances are that if you investigate the suit of 
the wolf in sheep’s clothing you'll find it shoddy goods, 
after all. 

According to the dictionary, “ to tip” is * to upset,” 
but we have seen many a waiter who was very much 
upset because he had not been tipped. All of which 
goes to prove the marvellous elasticity of the English 
language. 

Since the announcement of the Rev. C. W. De Lyon 
Nicoll that investigation shows only sixteen persons 
worth mentioning in real society in New England, Bos- 
ton common has fallen off eighteen points. No won- 
der New-Englanders are said to be cold! You can’t ex- 
pect to get much heat out of a social register of that 
size, 








— aay: 
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THE BELL-BUOY 
NERVOUS PASSENGER: “GREAT HEAVENS! WHAT'S THAT?” 
AERONAUT: ‘“ BELL-BUOY—SKY-SCRAPERS ABOUT, 1 GUESS.” 
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KITTY!” 


ARCADY 


Started out for Arcady, 
No one knew the way; 

Wandered onward wearily 
Through the dreary day. 

Lost my bearings, lost my chart, 
Troubles round me pressed ; 
Footsore, weary, faint of heart, 

Spirit sore distressed. 


Road to Fame was sweet indeed, 
Road to Wealth was bold; 

But the laurel turned to weed 
And the gems were cold. 

Wealth and Honor are a goal 
Fit for chivalry, 

But they never lead the soul 
Into Aready! 


Suddenly across my path 
Flashed a pair of eyes— 
O such eyes as Polly ,hath, 
Soft as summer skies 
Flashed like stars of summer nights 
O’er the summer sea. 
Quoth my heart: “These are the lights, 
Lights of Arcady!” 





Came the note of Polly’s voice 
Sounding through the dark, 

Singing numbers rare and choice 
As the morning lark. 

Fled away the darkness all 
As it came to me. 

Quoth my soul: “ This is the call, 
Call. of Aready!” 


At my threshold, waiting there, 
Radiant with grace; 
Glint of gold upon her hair, 
Smiles upon. her face; 
Dancing gayly as a gnome, 
Arms stretched forth for me— 
It was then I knew that Home, 
Home was Arcady! 
Joun KENDRICK BANGS. 






























































































































































Me N Gyr ) LIVE in the upper West Side; that 
Wa NY) is, I don’t exactly live there, I stay 
uN) M4 there in the winter months and 
cay it work. The apartment is cozy and 
ie ph) comfortable. I live; in the warm 
wwe Lg months, out in the country; IL 
Uys RUF XD) lire, even in the cold spring and 
SEV) autumn storms, in the country, 

' ONS when for three days 1 am an 


abject slave to open fires. 

On an evening in May, when the windows stood 
wide open and the thermometer marked summer heat, 
I leaned out of my back window for a breath of fresh 
air. Something in the starry night, the scent of 
sachet-powders wafted from boudoirs on the next 
street, inspired me with a desire to write a fish 
story; perhaps it was the first breath of spring and 
the call of the tamed and trained wild I have in my 
system that awakened, and naturally it turned to 
fish and woods. Now in late October, with a smell of 
gunpowder in the air, it would not have been fish, I 
am certain. 

I took another big breath of the May night air, 
mixed with sachet, pulled my head in, announcing to 
Juliet my intention. The minute I had unburdened 
myself I saw it was the wrong time for my statement 
to receive proper sympathy and encouragement, for a 
gown had come home ‘from the tailor’s just before 


dinner and had been tried on—a gown that comes 
home from the tailor’s is always wrong. ‘You can 


hook and unhook and make wild statements. in regard 
to it as you smooth out a place where it draws in 
the back, before the glasses are adjusted to the right 
angle; you like it and it will be all right after it is 
worn once or twice, but if you wish to live comfort- 
ably, forget yourself until .it has been worn in 
public and other women have turned to look at it 
with envious expressions, then give rein to your ideas, 
be just as childish and as human as you like. 

Juliet dispenses advice and criticism; sometimes 
each blow is as sure as the stroke of a blacksmith’s 
hammer. Then again the blows get wild and the 
head flies off the hammer. She looked at me, and 
suddenly I was conscious of the fact I had no coat 
Without any preamble and still looking at me as 
she inquired if I thought there was 
anything new to write on fishing, any new kind of 
flv to wrap, or a new sort of cast to make, or a new 
pickled bait that would catch them, even on off days. 
As for the philosophy of it, her father had ten edi- 
tions of Izaak Walton, differing only in abstruse in- 
troductions and a large variety of pictures with 
violent imaginations on the part of the artists. 

Her questions seemed unanswerable, and my silence 
and comfortable position in a Morris chair were in- 
centive to advice, so I was told that the story must 
have a wonderful girl in it, either a country dryad 
that was an utter impossibility, or a well-bred city 
girl that would look well in an illustration; but that 
kind didn’t know bait from a fly and hated to eat off 
the ground; or { ought to “get in” some country 
boys, but after Huckleberry Finn 1 might strain my 
imagination a little. Then again, I might rave over 
the birds and introduce their songs; they filled up 
pages very well and looked intelligent. Or botanize 
along the brook as I caught four-pound trout inci- 
dentally, and brought fifteen home in a medium-sized 
creel, It sounded to me like an old and well-trained 
grave-digger throwing in the clods of dirt. 


on. 
I put on my coat, 


We moved to the country for the summer. The 
place was about a mile and a half from a village 
that hibernates for the winter months—at least, the 
people look it; but if you do any business with them, 
you know they have not slept a second overtime or 
probably not at all. They have stayed awake to 
scheme how they can “do” the summer people. The 
price of a postage-stamp is worth hours of whittling. 

On the road toward the town, a half mite-er so from 
us, was a house modern—Dutch door, Italian pergola, 
Gothic windows at the landing of the stair, stueco 
eaves, and patent roofing—it came out of one of those 





.accomplish it that way, or in 


By Henry Ss. Watson 
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papers whose cooking receipts always end up “and 
garnish with parsley,” I am sure. On the well- 
trimmed lawn I liad noticed several times one of those 
purely American exports—a girl. Being middle-aged 
and, 1 trust, fairly respectable-looking, with near- 
sighted glasses 1 treated myself to several impolite 
stares, when I was alone. When driving by with 
Juliet I suggested jig-saw work in various corners 
of the house or a well sweep on the lawn to add to 
the effect. One day we met the girl face to face on 
horseback on a narrow country road as we were 
driving. We all three stared with a humorous mutual 
wish in our eyes. After she had passed, Juliet said: 
“You must meet that girl and take her fishing to 
write your story. I am too stout to be rescued grace- 
fully if I slipped in a pool; also there are several 
other reasons.” We looked at each other and smiled. 

* Well,” said I, “I told you the dress fitted and was 
a success, even if this runabout seat is too narrow 
for us together.” 

A day or so afterward, as I was waiting in the 
Post-office for the mail to be sorted, I saw the girl 
coming up the street. [ stepped out and stopped in 
front of her, lifted my hat, and said: 

“We are sure to meet before the summer is over. 
You know I could go to the same church you do and 
various other ways, 
but I want to meet you now, for I want you to go 





fishing with me soon, very soon,” and I rushed on, 
while two blue-gray eyes travelled over me with a 
ecld. and distant stare; then looked into mine, saw 
ny whimsical wrinkles and bald head, and the eyes 
grew humorous and softer. 

“Let us sit on the horse-block and talk 
Mr.—?” 

“Just as if you didn’t know my name,” 
I sat down. 

“Will you dig the worms, Mr. 
sical, Respectable, Married Man?” 

* Of course—but why not flies? and what is your 
favorite name, that I may call you by that?” 

“You have waded up-stream and breasted the cur- 
rent for so long, why not call me Lorna Doone?” 

“Very well, Lorna Doone; I could make confes- 
sions, give compliments, state reasons, ete., ete., but 
this is not the psychological moment, sitting on the 
horse-block, furnishing the villagers with a scandal. 
Don’t you know that no resident of the village was 
ever known to sit on this horse-block? It is only we 
crazy city people that break these quaint village cus- 
toms. How the village social line will be drawn for 
us after this I know not, but I suspect the grocer 
will add a cent a pound to my groceries, making sure 
I won’t notice it—that all my time is given up to 
trying to keep out of an insane asylum.” 

“John Ridd, I saw a man sitting here the other 


it over, 
said I, as 


Childish, Whim- 


day. He was a villager, 
too.” ; 
_ “Yes, Lorna Doone, I 











know, but he was awful 
wobbledy in his walk for 
broad daylight, and he 
furnished scandal, [ am 
sure. Or do you mean—” 

“No, John, I don’t. 
But tell me about this 
fishing trip.” 

“Well, Lorna, can. 
you meet me to-morrow 
morning under the big 
oak at daylight, where 


Swiftwater comes into 
Indian Run, boots and 
creel and a lunch for a 
_girl of your size? I will 
{cook breakfast there: 
bacon and eggs and 
coffee. Some day I'll 
tell you why I asked 
you.” 

“ Good-by, John. I will 
be there; and each man 
brings his own lunch, 
does he?” 

I nodded and = said, 


* Good-by, . Lorna.” 


I waited until after 
dinner and it was dark 
on the porch before I 
told Juliet. 

“ Well,” she said, in a 
matter-of-fact tone, 
“how am I to help you 
out? I suppose I come 
in somewhere to rescue 
you from scandal?” 

“Will you meet us 
with the horse and sur- 
rey at the bridge at this 
end of Paradise Valley 


to - morrow at two 
o’clock ?” I asked. 
The pause was long 


enough for me to run 
over several other plans 
in my mind, but at last 
the answer came, “ Yes,” 








I straightened up and smiled in my most genial manner 
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and I was scolded as a 
matter of duty. I bor- 



































rowed her French clock and it was gracefully loaned, 
and we discussed the time to set the alarm. 


The fire was crackling and two washed and scoured 
tomato-cans' filled with bubbling, boiling water hung 
on wires over it, two melons were in the spring, when 
Torna Doone strode down the dewy, woodsy path. 
1 made myself mighty busy around the fire. 

“ Good-morning,” she said, in a rather formal voice. 

I straightened up and smiled in my most genial 
manner. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Doone.” I hurried with the 
breakfast and the cans were safely hidden away. 

“Ts that. your creel, or is it borrowed?” I asked, 
as we made ready for our fishing. 

“Mine. But why do you ask?” 

For an answer I reached for it, lifted the lid and 
smelled and looked inside. “ Ah, Sherlock Holmes, 
you are wondering what I know about fishing. Well, 
let me tell you you will have to get your own hooks 
out of the bushes more often than mine, I am think- 
ing.” 

So we started. She was to whip the pool at the 
door of our breakfast-room; I was to go up Indian 
Run a short distance and wade down the stream 
under the alders with a plebeian worm, for one couldn’t 
cast there. And the story of the worms? When she 
put her tackle together in a most business-like man- 
ner which made my heart glad, she asked if I had 
brought any worms. [I gave a surprised stare and 
shook my head. I was withered with a glance. It 
was the business of fishing now and nothing else. 
She hunted around in her khaki skirt and produced a 
tin bait-box. “Oh, to be classical,” said I, and pro- 
duced another, which gave rise to mirth on her part; 
so we seperated. 

1 was coming down the brook, playing the rifts and 
catching a kindergarten that had just been let out, 
putting them all back carefully and staying overlong 
with the deep places under the roots and -back of 
rocks, but they were all under the limit. Suddenly 
over the noise of the gliddering, tumbling water I 
heard a faint noise that didn’t belong to the sun-shot 
valley. I put my hand to my ear and I heard Lorna 
Doone calling excitedly. JI sprawled on the bank, saw 
that my rod was safe, and dashed toward her. As I 
got near enough, I called. And back came the answer: 

“Oh, Johnny boy! Johnny boy! I have hooked the 
grandfather of them all and [ can’t land him alone!” 

And as I stumbled over the dry rocks to the pool, 
she begged and pleaded for me to come take the rod 
and land him, for she was afraid he would get away. 

“ Doonsie, you’re a damn goat!” said I, as I looked 
things over. ‘‘ Keep him away from that root. Your 
rod will stand just a little more. That’s a corking 
rod.” 

But never a word from Lorna Doone, so I stood 
back and grinned, and thrice he turned belly up only 
to fight again, and Lorna Doone was set about the 
lips, and steely about the eyes, and I was braced to 
run if he got away. I am not a coward, but I had 
gambled my all en that one word. He came ashore 
in a scientific manner; had his neck broken and the 
lid of the creel had to be lifted to get him in. When 
it was fastened down, Lorna Doone turned to me. 

“You are very welcome for my assistance,” said I, 
quickly. “That is the record fish forever in these 
parts—over two pounds, I am sure. You did it beauti- 
fully. No—no—don’t attempt to thank me; I'll go 
back and find my rod and we will catch more of 
them.” Another sentence with Lorna Doone’s expres- 
sion covering me like a highwayman’s pistol and I 
would have stuttered, I am certain. So I turned and 
walked away, calling back, “I'll get my rod and finish 
Indian Run.” 

As I reached my rod, I was still wondering. I 
smoked on it, and sat on the bank. Two sandpipers 
hustled up the brook in their catch-their-breath style 
of flying, a yellowhammer came along jogging for 
breakfast, saw me, turned and made off through a 
glade. I threw my arms up at the white spot on his 
back and glanced along the gun-barrels of imagina- 
tion and pulled, to see a fat partridge tumble in a 
cloud of feathers. Two salamander newts wormed 
their sluggish way on the edge of the stream; the 
first breath of the morning’s breeze came down the 
valley singing a song of joy in the tree-tops. 

“Gee!” said I, as I jumped to my feet. “She will 
work it out why I said it,” and then I forgot Lorna 
Doone and all the world, for a big trout dashed out 
from behind a rock at my worm which was drifting 
ahead. He scurried back, and I crouched in the shade 
and carefully pulled the line in and sent it back 
again. Again he dashed out, full of business; again 
1 pulled the line back, put on a fresh worm only to 
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have him repeat his maneuvres. Then | tried him 
with a fly drifting, but that wasn’t to his liking, 
either. Everything [ had in the shape of a lure went 
by his front door, and each time he came dashing out 
like a gossiping old busybody, to rush back and see 
if his bread was burning—so I decided it was a she 
not a he—and I left her there for another day—or for 
a boy with a bent pin. I caught three fair-sized trout 
and then discovered I was hungry. I wondered if 
Lorna Doone would be at the luncheon place, and I 
confess I didn’t care. I caught my breath: at the 
thought and mentally came to the conclusion that 
twelve months of summer woeds and fishing would 
put me back to a cave-man, and I was going over in 
my mind some wonderful thing I could give her to 
ease my conscience and to make her understand it all, 
when I came upon her reading at the luncheon place. 

“Lorna,” I said, before I could even catch my 
breath, “I very humbly 
apologize for what I said 























back of the bush and gave way to silent mirth. 
When I caught my breath, I asked her how many fish 
we had caught. She flashed me a smile and said, 
“Why, of course, that will be the first question—a 


fisherman’s greeting: ‘What luck?” So we emptied 
our ereels back of the bush and counted fourteen 


trout, my ears straining for the sound of a horse-and 


surrey. It came and we stepped out, and Lorna gave 
a little “Oh!” as Juliet and our surrey came into 
view, 


As we hurried toward the carriages, Lorna Doone 
said under her breath, with a most charming smile, 
* You are a horrid old man and I know all your past.” 

“T suspected it, Lorna dear,” said I. 

“Don't you ever dare to call me that again,” came 
back. 

Then there was much formal talk, and everything 
was stowed away in the carriages. Juliet asked me 





this morning.” 

“John, you are for- 
given. You are so old 
and wise you knew ex- 
actly what to say, and I 
have the fish to prove it.” 

“Yes, Lorna, I am old 
and wise, and [ haven't 
any side-combs or pow- 
der-rag to make myself 
respectable for lunch. 
Have you got silk stock- 
ings on?” 

“No, Johnny boy, and 
my excuse is there are no 
convenient places along 
this stream for inking 
one’s heels in case of sud- 
den holes.” 

“Well, Doonie, let us 
get the lunch.” 

With her first mouth- 
ful, she looked at me in a 
merry mood and said: 
“Fie on a man fishing 
without a flask, and you 
look just like a man who 
all the men greet by say- 
ing, ‘Hello, old man! 
Have a drink?’ It is very 
bad form to tip your 
flask in private, also it 
shows a_ black heart. 
Haven’t you a flask, or 
are you a teetotaler?” 

*“Doonie dear, I will 
confess to not having a 
flask, not on this sort of 
smiling-nature trip. 1 
don’t care for it; I am 
not a teetotaler; I love 
dearly to sit in with 
several men at the club, 
evenings, and listen to a 
doctor and a lawyer tell- 
ing us how the pyramids 
were built.” 





The summer breeze 
came rushing through 











the valley almost like a 
tropical trade-wind, toss- 
ing the leaves in mad 
joy, flaunting their white 
under-sides to the blue 
sky, bringing now and then to our ears the noise 
of tumbling waters. . Birds flitted near and darted 
away; chipmunks and red squirrels gathered in an 
irregular circle around us, waiting until we left for.a 
mad scramble over the leaves for our crumbs. 

The fishing after lunch was not so enthusiastic or 
so good. For several times I caught up with Lorna 
and she sent me on ahead while she day-dreamed on a 


‘mossy bank, and then she caught up to me with my 


line dangling and my pipe out, watching a mother 
rabbit with young ones, and we both got down on our 
hands and knees and crawled closer for a better look. 

We drew near the bridge at the upper end of Para- 
dise Valley together. I saw the brass on the harness 
of a horse glisten as he stood in the shade near the 
bridge. I stole a furtive look at Lorna Doone, which 
met one from her. Hers was a look of knowledge. I 
eame from behind a bush and it wasn’t our horse or 
surrey; it was a cut-under and Lorna’s mother sat 
on the front seat. She had not discovered us yet, 
and I motioned Lorna to be quiet while I sat down 


“TI have hooked the grandfather of them all and can’t land him alone’ 





How He 


By 


In days of yore, how easily 
A story could be read; 

One turned the page, and then perused, 
Upon the next, the thread. 


But now, the style has changed. Alas! 
At foot of page to-day 

Are words which to a reader bring 
A look of blank dismay. 


(“Continued on page,—so and so”) 
Looks innocent, I ween, 

But ere I reach that far-off page, 
How much comes in between! 


Who Runs Must 


, 


to go over under the trees and gather some ferns for 
her, and as I stooped over the first bunch [ heard 
laughter and good-byes floated to me. I stood up and 
two carriages were careening up the hill—much to the 
surprise of the well-fed horses, I imagine. 

I gave a low whistle, walked out and sat down on 
the bridge, lit my pipe. Four dusty up-hill-down-dale 
miles in rubber boots! Pshaw! I wonder whose idea 
itt was. There were three of them. I will eliminate 
Lorna’s mother and that makes two. I will give 
some one fifteen minutes to come back for me. 

Twenty-five minutes, and [ started to walk, plan- 
ning a revenge. I dipped down and around a bend and 
there stood our horse and surrey tied to a tree, with a 
note scrawled in lead-pencil, pinned on the seat, from 
Juliet. It read: : 

“Hurry home, dear; we are going to dinner to- 
night in the house with the patent roof, which is only 
leased for the season, same as ours. I ,find we are 
quite well known to the Hastings, through the Jack 
Murrays.” 


Read 


Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


My mind is made to flutter off 
On divers themes to dwell. 
Lo,—parts of other tales I see,— 

Advertisements as well! 


A Page of Fashions—How to Wield 
The Useful Crochet-hook ; 

And then, forsooth, I pause to see 
The Latest Things to Cook. 


A Page of Helpful Hints, and one _ 
On How to Dress the Hair; ; 
How Something out of Naught to Make; 
And How to Plan a Fair. 


1) 


And then, advertisements galore, 
Again my eye must sean 

Before I reach the story which 
I long ago began. 


Were I let without a break 
To end a tale, I vow, 

Oh, Gentle Reader, I should be 
As gentle too, as thou! 


Ah! 


But times have changed. Alas, with thee 
I have no fellowship; 

For modern editors prefer 
To make me run and skip! 
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“The smallest waist in France” 


MME, POLAIRE, THE FRENCILT PANTOMIMIST AND DANCER. WHO RECENTLY MADE HER FIRST AMERICAN APPEARANCE AT HAMMERSTEIN’S VICTORIA. 
PROUD OF HER REPUTATION AS “ THE WOMAN WITH THE SMALLEST WAIST AND THE HOMELIEST FACE IN FRANCE 


MME. POLAIRE IS 























A scene from “ Girlies ”’ : 
A GROUP IN ONE OF THE NEWEST OF THE SUMMER SITOWS, NOW ON VIEW AT THE NEW AMSTERDAM THEATRE: IN THE TOP ROW (LEFT TO RIGHT): JULIA MILLS, 
EDNA MAYO, DOROTHY SAYRE, ERMINIE CLARK. (LOWER): NELLIE DUPREE, MILDRED BRIGHT, CORINNE PENELTON, PAULA PAULINE 


THE PLAY AND THE TUATEES 


AMONG THE WARM-WEATHER SHOWS ON NEW YORK STAGES 
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The Gentler View 


FELLOW ARTISTS, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


WHEN an artist. was an artisan and a 
member of a guild, he may have pre- 
ferred the company of his fellow artists 
to that of people who regarded his craft 
with respectful ignorance, but it seems 
very doubtful. In time the guilds dis- 
solved because of internal dissension and 
other reasons, and out of the wreckage 
was saved the wholly absurd belief that 
because two people are interested in the 
same work they are interested in each 
other and will amicably and instantly dis- 
cuss their various achievements and theo- 
ries. This having never been known to 
iappen, except in rare cases where hero 
worship and a kindly leniency toward 
young disciples met and blended, it is re- 


markable how stubbornly the idea is 
ching to by the majority of minds. 


Hostesses, even in these enlightened days, 
flute ecstatically: “* You are both seulp- 
tors. I know you will have so much to 
say to each other that I am going to leave 
you together in this quiet corner,” and 
she hurries away confident that at least 
two of her guests are happy, amazingly 
blind to the blank antagonism with which 
they are silently eyeing each other, un- 
aware of their desperate horror at being 
left alone> The truth of the matter is 
they have nothing to say to each other. 
They either know each other’s work and 
think it entirely unintportant or, what is 
far more harassing, they know they ought 
to know the other’s name and, after a 
vague, unhappy fashion, do, but cannot 
for the life of them connect it with any 
one piece of work and are in terror of 
blundering into a disclosure of their un- 
complimentary ignorance. They dread 
hearing the daily platitudes of the studio 
at an evening party, where they hoped 
for a little diversion and change. They 
are unattracted by a stranger who feels 
he already knows them backward, and 
knows them for an uninspired member of 
an overcrowded, unappreciated profession. 

To meet those who are doing the same 
work we are, to live with them—colonies 
of artists are constantly being formed 
from which, at the moment of their 
crystallization all the artists flee, to be 
replaced by brokers who like an artistic 
atmosphere—is to be undefstood to the 
point of exposure, and our lives are one 
prolonged effort to escape such damaging 
familiarity. What is generally pleasing 
to a writer is to meet a horse-dealer, or a 
sea captain who calls him an “author 
chap,” and looks askance at his teeming 
brain, while a singer is greatly soothed 
by the hard-headed admiration of a judge 
who remarks with subdued wonder that 
he has never met a singer before. It is 
childish, but singularly engaging to be 
asked, “How ever do you do it?” and 
this question is forever denied one among 
those of our own profession. They know 
the wretches perfectly. To be a rarity, 
if possible, a bit of a celebrity, and this 
is sweetest of all, a source of wonderment 
to people high in their own professions, 
is an experience so refreshing that it is 
small wonder if the precaution is taken to 
make one’s home among those of a differ- 
ent calling. 

Just this precaution as to one’s address 
brings in its trail a multitude of likable 
moments. One can dilate’ on the small 


rewards of one’s art and met with hot 








sympathy from an idealistic young clerk 
who works twice as hard and gets a third 
as much, One ean work with humility 
among those who marvellously say, “ How 
do you think of such things?” How do 
you indeed? It is a marvel to you; the 
ideas just come; and having stated this, 
your eyes shine with an exalted gratitude 
—a question that interpreted reads, “ Why 
should I have been picked out to be so 
much more talented than other people?” 
It is trying to have the wrong thing ad- 
mired, (If the thing is very wrong, it is 
trying to the point of squeamishness), but 
it is far better than to have nothing ad- 
mired. It lifts you gently from the low 
spot where you have fallen prostrate, 
bruised, and made to bleed by your silent- 
ly expressed opinion of your own work. 
It throws a pitiless light on the critical 
judgment of your admirers, but you find 
it in your heart to forgive them their 
ignerance for the sake of their healing 
enjoyment, and gladly you accept their 
supporting arms until you have reached 
a mood where you can endure the sight 
of your own work. Later, when you 
adore the sight of it, when you are pug- 
naciously dancing a dance of triumph be- 
fore it, you could bear the approach of a 
fellow artist, but these fortified moments 
come at such rare intervals. 


Men have the most unreasonable dislike 
of a direct question. It is not an objection 
to the subject. They will tell you all 
about a thing at length if only you do 
not question them. So rabid do some of 
them feel on the matter that a drawled 
(you really do not want to know), 
“Where did you dine last night?” brings 
a laconic and sternly reproving “ Out.” 
It. is as though they felt their dearly 
prized freedom consisted of a right to 
do things without being questioned, and 
that every sentence ending with a rising 
inflection threatened their manhood, made 
them appear no better than a woman. 
One partly understands their nervousness, 
but it is not really a sign of weakness on 
their part to admit that they are going 
to the theatre. A .response does not of 
necessity make us cease to respect them. 
When they come home from an affair of 
interest we know they want an audience, 
and we amicably ask the questions they 
might be supposed to wish; but the first 
interrogation closes the amazing creatures 
up, as though they were willing to give 
up their bounty only on the condition that 
no demands are made of them. 

The trait is so perverse and unreason- 
able that women given to thinking the 
best of men, no matter how slight their 
encouragement, ask questions over and 
over again in the hopes that this time 
they will answer as, of course, they are 
most anxious to do. 

“Well, was it interesting?” 
lightly. : 

“ Urmhum, interesting enough,” his tone 
one of patient martyrdom. 

“Any one there I knew?” 

“ Not that I remember.” 

“ Wasn’t Tom there?” 

“Oh yes, he was there.” 

“ Well, did he make a speech?” 

“ Urmhum.” } 

“What did he say?” 

“ Nothing in particular.” 


she asks, 




















WHEN THE KAISER TAKES HIS EASE AFLOAT 


EMPEROR WILLIAM ON BOARD HIS YACHT “ METEOR,” TAKING PART IN THE KIEL 


REGATTA, 
ERED FROM 


THE EXTENDED COUCH INDICATES 
HIS KNEE TROUBLE 


THAT HE HAS NOT WHOLLY RECOV- 
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have. Cant you remember 

Was it a success?” 

“ Yes-s-s.” And so on for a madding 
ten minutes until the leaden soul has 
shown that he does not have to tell un- 
less he wants to, and that questions are 
no more to him than futilely buzzing flies, 
such is the large, unswervableness of his 
rightful reserve. 

It is so surprising to uncover these deep- 
seated, primitive feelings with such a 
small weapon as a question. One has 
great difficulty in getting accustomed to 
the avalanche of masculinity which rolls 
upon one at the least jarring of interroga- 
tions. All apology one backs away, gasp- 
ing: “I beg your pardon. I had forgot- 
ten you were a man; I thought you were 
a human being.” A woman does not. mind 
being talked to as an intelligent member 
of the opposite sex, but a man is so hotly 
sensitive of his calling—which is, first and 
above all else, masculinity. He is so 
jealous for its perquisites and furiously 
gasconnades if one takes a short cut to 
him and forgets the formal salute re- 
quired by his principal trait. One would 
think that by this time they would have 
become accustomed to their funny selves 
and have ceased to demand punctilious 
observance of their idiosyncrasies, but, if 
anything, they are getting worse, and they 
now resemble services in Latin so old that 
the meaning is quite forgotten and the 


*He must 
the gist of it? 


r respect a matter of indulgent habit. 





Bells for. Grazing Animals 


Most of “the cow-bells, not to speak of 
bells for sheep and for grazing horses and 
mules, are manufactured in New England, 
and it is claimed that one little town in 
Connecticut furnishes by far the majority 
of cow-beils made. 

The metal for the bells is received at 
the factory in large, flat sheets of thin 
iron direct from the rolling-mill and is 
passed under a steam-driven cutter that 
turns out the properly shaped pieces like 
patterns for a double-bladed axe. Then a 
ring for a clapper is fastened into the 
centre of each piece, and it is spanned 
with a little iron strap for a handle. 
Finally the piece is bent down into the 
familiar bell shape and its sides riveted 
together on the anvil. 

The next step in the manufacture is to 
impart tone and color to the bell. ~These 
are gained by a coating of brass and a 
bath in a fiery furnace. In nests of four 
or five the bells, ranging in size from the 
little three-inch sheep-bells to the seven- 
inch cow-bells, are placed, with a mixture 
of charcoal and brass filings between them, 
in plumbago crucibles, the lids whereof 
are held in place by a plastering of wet 
clay. These are then immersed in the fire. 

Within the crucibles the brass spreads 
itself in a thin coating over the imprison- 
ed bells and the bell obtains its clear 
note. All that remains to be done is to 
burnish the bells, a process which con- 
sists in throwing them, with a few leather 
scraps, into a big revolving cylinder. 

Bells for the great cattle-ranches of the 
West have been tuned in sets of an octave 
each, so that the bell-bearers among the 
shifting herds might answer one another 
in musical chime. Ranchmen are au- 
thority for the statement that bells, echo- 
ing in tunes across the plains, deter 
wolves from attacking the herds. 





Blessing the Beasts 


A QUAINT ceremony is that still obtain- 
ing in some parts of Normandy — the 
bénédiction des bestiaux. 

The oxen, the asses, and the draught 
horses are assembled in front of a church. 
There may also be a bullock or two and 
perhaps soine cows. The procession of 
peasants, clad in their very best, issues 
from the church to the sound of a chant 
that is droned by the priest. The vener- 
able curé sprinkles a few drops of water 
on the heads of the beasts, and when all 
the animals have received the benediction 
the next feature of the ceremony is to 
place at the pedestal of the cross facing 
the church certain bundles tied in coarse 
linen. These bundles contain bread and 
salt, which are to be given to those beasts 
not able to attend the ceremony. 





The Dwarf Trees of Japan 


Ir is the northeastern part of Japan 
that is celebrated for its success in dwarf- 
ing trees. There, for centuries it had 
been deemed the highest taste on the part 
of householders to display about their 
dwellings such trees, forming miniature 
patches of exquisite landscape. 

For some years the American taste for 
Japanese dwarfed trees has been increas- 
ing, and those imported from the island 
empire bring good prices. At one sale six 
hundred trees brought nearly ten thousand 
dollars. A maple about forty inches in 











height was sold for one hundred and 
seventeen dollars. 

Pines in Japan are considered to be the 
most important of dwarf trees and great 


cultivation 


care is taken in their and 
preservation. They are generally grown 
from seed. It is said to take about ten 


years for the etfectyal dwarfing of a pine. 
From the second year, when the trees are 
about eight inches in height, the training 
into the desired shapes is carried on. The 
plants are tied with rice straw to bamboo 
vanes and are bent into different forms. 
Not until the seventh year is this process 
varied. Then the trees are potted, the pots 
being about a foot and a half in diameter. 
Great care must be taken for the next 
three years to keep young shoots pinched 
back. 

American gardeners, studying the Japa- 
nese method, -have, it is said, evolved a 
system somewhat of their own, and one 
experimenter has asserted that he could 
grow a whole forest in a bedroom without 
crowding the furniture. 

While the Japanese confine their efforts 
largely to evergreens, Americans have 
dwarfed deciduous trees. 





A Log Raft Five Hundred 
‘Feet Long 


WATER and rail are brought into closest 
competition by the lumber dealers of San 
Diego, California, and the country tribu- 
tary thereto. The season's supply is 
brought from Puget Sound forests in the 


shape of giant rafts towed by tugs. Half 
a dozen of these, navigating the 1,500 


miles of ocean during the summer months, 
will meet all demands of an extensive 
business. In June the first raft of the 
season, containing over 7,000,000 feet of 
logs, bound with thirty-one tons of chain, 
arrived in San Diego Bay in tow of a 
tug. The raft was cigar-shaped and 
measured over 500 feet in length. It 
drew twenty feet of water. 


The Dugouts of Chesapeake 
Bay 


Dvucouts are usually associated with 
bygone days, but they still figure in Mary- 
land navigation. A few are even being 
made to-day. This dugout is the Chesa- 
peake canoe of the Kastern Shore oyster- 
men. It is made by placing three pine 
logs side by side and fastening them to- 


gether with wooden pins. Then the in- 
side is dug out with an adze and the 
outside similarly shaped. The result is 


a non-sinkable craft, with bow and stern 
alike, that is rigged with two sails and 
sometimes a “ jigger” as well. From 
these boats the oysters are taken up with 
tongs. When the oyster season is over 
these canoes are painted and aquatic 
races are indulged in by the oystermen. 
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WISE WORDS 


A Physician on Food. 

A physician out in Oregon has views about 
food. He says: ; 

“T have always believed that the duty of 
the physician does not cease with treating 
the sick, but that we owe it to humanity to 
teach them how to protect their health, .es- 
pecially by hygienic and dietetic laws. 

“With such a feeling as to my duty, I 
take great pleasure in saying to the public 
that in iny own experience and also from 
personal observation I have found no food 
to equal Grape-Nuts, and that I find there 
is almost no limit to the great benefit this 
food will bring when used in all cases of sick- 
ness and convalescence. 

“Tt is my experience that no physical con- 
dition forbids the use of Grape-Nuts. To 

ersons in health there is nothing so nourish- 
ing and acceptable to the stomach, espe- 
cially at breakfast, to start the machinery of 
the human system on the day’s work. In 
cases of indigestion I know that a complete 


‘breakfast can be made of Grape-Nuts and 


cream, and I think it is necessary not to 
overload the stomach at the morning meal. 
I also know the great value of Grape-Nuts 
when the stomach is too weak to digest other 
food. 

“This is written after an experience of 
more than 20 years, treating all manner of 
chronic and acute diseases, and the letter is 
written voluntarily on my part, without any 
request for it.” 

Read the little book, “‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Everread the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 





































































































































Finance 


THE RAILROADS AND THE GOVERNMENT 






ZAR OR the fact that the best dividend- 
eee paving railroad stocks in the world 
can at present be bought at a price 
to net the buyer 614%, to 7 per cent., 
/the feeling among investors that a 
great change is going on in the rail- 
road world is primarily responsible. 
> Just what this change is and just 

‘ how it is going to affect things few 
investors are prepared to say. The feeling is, rather, 
that a great change in the method of doing railroad 
business is in progress, and that whatever its ultimate 
influence on securities and the market, departure from 
a condition of things so long established is apt to be 
accompanied by uneasiness and disturbance of confi- 
dence, . 

The day that President Taft’s signature went on the 
new railroad law, did, it is true, mark the dawn of a 
new era in railway finance. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission had been in existence for twenty years, 
but, with an authority purely nominal and a jurisdic- 
tion highly cireumscribed, was utterly unable to cope 
with existing conditions or to exert that regulatory 
power for which it was originally constituted. During 
the last few years under the old régime some little 
headway, it must be admitted. was made, but in spite 
of the bettered conditions as to rebates, secret agree- 
ments, ete., there remained room for vast improve- 
ment. What was really happening was no more than 
what has happened in England and Germany and the 
other older countries where the great development of 
the railroad industry has made government § super- 
vision a necessity. 

Be that as it may, and whatever individual opinion 
as to the necessity of government supervision may be, 
the fact remains that the summer of 1910 has seen the 
change brought about and the inauguration of condi- 
tions greatly at variance from those which have so long 
prevailed. By the new railroad law which has just 
been put on the statute-books. the formerly important 
Interstate Commerce Commission has been resurrected 
from its condition of desuetude and, clothed with 
plenary powers, made able to do the work it is sup- 
posed to do. A Commerce Court, having for its sole 
object the facilitation of law business arising from 
the transaction of interstate business, has, in the 
second place, been brought into existence. Furthermore, 
provision has been made for the creation of a special 
commission to investigate questions pertaining to the 
issuing of stocks and bonds by railroad corporations. 

With these three goverriment-appointed bodies exert- 
ing their influence on interstate commerce, it is evident 
that in railway methods and practices a great change 
is bound to take place—a change more important than 
any, perhaps; that has ever taken place in the history 
of our railroads. In the opinion of a good many 
people it is the beginning of the end, the first step 
toward the passing of the railroads from private to 
publie ownership. That, however, seems a_ rather 
radical view to take of it, supervision—even close 
supervision-——heing a very different thing from actual 
control. At the same time the importance of what has 
taken place must fully be realized. In its hearing on 
the future of raiiroad-share values it is a factor of 
ehsolutely dominating importance. 

A very little of comparison of conditions then and 
now is all that is necessary to bring out into strong 
relief the change which has taken place. Take, for 
instance, the Interstate Commerce Commission. For 
twenty years that body has been working along, render- 
ing now and then a decision of some importance, but 
most of the time hopelessly enmeshed in a net of litiga- 
tion from which it had not the organic strength to free 
itself. Without even the power to investigate freight 
rates on its own initiative, the commission found itself 
well-nigh helpless; and while, under the spur of the 
last administration, it made every effort to correct the 
more flagrant abuses, its assertion of authority re- 
sulted in little more than in making the railroads more 
“careful ” about what they were doing. 

Vested with its present authority, however, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is an entirely dif- 
ferent proposition—that has been demonstrated already 
and in a very unmistakable manner. The whole ques- 
tion of freight rates is to be taken up and sifted to 
the bottom, the freight-rate situation from thé Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific thoroughly overhauled. It is not to 
be a question of inquiring into the justice of this or 
that rate or of deciding the right and wrong of this 
or that dispute. The whole structure of freight rates 
as it has been built up by the railroads is to be gone 
over inch by inch, to be left alone wherever it is found 
all right, but to be remodelled with a strong hand 
wherever that is found necessary. Where rates are too 
low they are to be raised; where they are too high they 
are to be cut down. 

With the commerce commission endowed with such 
power, it becomes a vital question from the stock- 
holder’s point of view as to what is going to determine 
the commission in establishing what a fair rate is. 
Suppose, for instance, that between any two given 
points there are a number of competing lines—with 
reference to which one is the reasonableness of rates 
to be determined? The establishment of freight rates 
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hetween New York and Buffalo, for example, on the 
basis of Lackawanna’s known earning power would 
mean bankruptcy for some of the other lines. How is 
the commission going to handle a case like that? 

By arranging rates, not with reference to the weakest 
or the strongest of competing lines, but according to 
the needs of each individual situation as it comes up. 
That that is the method the commission intends to 
follow has been made plain on a number of occasions, 
notably in the original decision in the Spokane rate 
controversy. In that case the rights of the Union 
Pacific, the Northern Pacific, and the Great Northern 
were involved. Great Northern, having been declared 
by the commission to be the most economically and 
honestly constructed, the city of Spokane contended 
that rates should be fixed to allow a reasonable return 
on the capital invested in Great Northern, regardless 
of what the effect on the other two roads might be. 
The commission decided otherwise—that every railroad 
had a right to a fair return on its investment. “ The 
city of Spokane,” ran the decision, “* could not develop 
if served by the Great Northern Railway alone; nor 
ean we look wholly to the interest of Spokane. The 
whole territory served by these dependent lines must be 
considered, and the existence of all these railroads to 
that territory is absolutely essential. These railroads 
cannot exist unless rates are established which will 
yield a fair return upon their property. We must, 
therefore, in fixing these rates, have regard not alto- 
gether to one particular road, but to the whole situa- 
tion, and must consider the effect of whatever order 
we make upon all these defendants.” 

More recently, too, in its decision regarding the Reno 
and other inter-mountain freight cases, the commission 
plainly expressed itself as determined to fix rates not 
with regard to any particular line, strong or weak, 
but with regard to the needs of each particular situa- 
tion as a whole. The rights of all roads concerned are, 
in other words, to be fully considered, and no ground 
whatever exists for apprehension that rates made in 
accordance with the earning power of strong roads with 
a low capitalization will put the weaker roads “ out 
of business.” 

The magnitude of the task set before the commission 
in going over the whole existing system of rates is 
some measure of the time which is bound to be con- 
sumed in the change from the old conditions to the new. 
Steady progress is being made—revised schedules of 
cne sort or another are being announced almost every 
day—but so complex is the situation with regard to 
freight rates and so vast is the amount of detail in- 
volved, that it will be many months before the com- 
mission can hope to see daylight. Shippers, it is true, 
have in many cases joined hands with the commission 
and, by coming to open agreements with the railroads, 
done everything in their power to facilitate the work, 
but even at that the commission has a job on its hands 
which will occupy its attention for a good while to 
come, 

In the meantime the Commerce Court which the new 
law provides for will have been organized, and a great 
change effected in the way litigation arising from the 
conduct of interstate commerce is handled. Instead of 
the cases being allowed to rot on the overcrowded calen- 
dars of the circuit courts, it will be possible to bring 
them to. trial within a reasonable length of time. 
Creation of a court for the purpose of handling this 
sort of business exclusively will put an end to the time 
when shippers with serious grievances preferred to put 
up with them rather than involve themselves in litiga- 
tion which they knew could not possibly be settled for 
several years. 

Important, however, as are the pending changes 
with regard to freight rates and the handling of rail- 
way litigation, the findings of the commission which 
the President is to appoint for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the issuance of stocks and bonds may be 
even more important in their bearing on railway 
finance. The provision for this commission, it will be 
recollected, was embodied in the recent railroad law 
as a substitute for the “ physical valuation” idea. 
Instead of assuming that the demagogic talk about the 
railroads being overcapitalized and the public being 
compelled to pay exorbitant freight charges is founded 
on fact, it has been ordained that a commission of ex- 
perts be appointed to look into the matter and report 
on conditions as they actually are. 

Railroad men will await that report with equanimity 
-—hail it, in fact, as a relief from many of their troubles 
and as an effectual stop to the ill-informed talk about 
the “ overeapitalization ” of the railroads, and the ill- 
advised attacks continuously being made upon them 
on that score. Nor in the way in which the railroad 
men are courting the coming investigation is there any- 
thing of bravado or of “bowing to the, inevitable.” 
They are very confident of their position. They know 
their properties have the value and in many cases 
couldn’t be duplicated for twice the amount of their 
capitalization. They will be only too glad to have a 
commission of experts, headed by such a man as 
Arthur Twining Hadley, investigate “ conditions per- 
taining to the issuance of stocks and bonds.” 

Years ago such an investigation would have been 
looked at very differently by the railroad men—the 
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conditions under which the issue of Alton bonds in 
i899 was made, for instance, would hardly have stood 
investigation. But the day of that kind of thing is 
over and has been over for several years. The history 
of stock and bond issues during the past half-decade 
contains no duplication of the “ Alton deal.’ On the 
contrary, the record is one of enormous issues of stocks 
and bonds, most of them sold at par and many of them 
at a substantial premium. Among the better known 
properties about the only example of stock sold at less 
than par during the past few years is the $5,000,000 
of common offered by the Big Four to its shareholders 


at 90 back in 1907. Not much ground for talk about- 


overcapitalization even in that. 

The railroads are not overeapitalized. They were 
when they were built and subsequent stock and bond 
issues served to keep the water in them, but all that 
was before the big commercial development of the 
past ten years. There are still, perhaps, isolated cases 
of overcapitalization to be found, but on the whole the 
railroads have “ caught up” with their capitalization. 
The railroad men know it now. When the railroad 
commission makes its report the country will know 
it, too. 


The. past few years have seen great revision of old- 
fashioned ideas concerning the economic importance of 
a favorable balance of trade, but it takes more than a 
different way of looking at it to change the fact that 
when you sell more than you buy you gain on balance 
and are bound to have the difference placed to your 
credit somewhere. Offsetting expenditures in no way 
alter the fact that when, as a nation, we export more 
than we import, we gain just that much wealth from 
the outside. 

In June, the last month of the fiscal year, the balance 
of trade was slightly in our favor—just about enough 
to emphasize how conditions have changed and how 
much less the excess of our exports ‘over our imports 
is than it used to be. For the full fiscal year the record 
of our foreign trade makes a sorry showing. The ex- 
cess of exports over imports was 187 million dollars. 
That compares with 351 millions last year and 666 
millions the year before. It is, in fact, the smallest 
balance in our favor since 1896. 


A glance at the trade figures is all that is necessary 
to see that exports held up pretty well and that it is 
the great increase in imports which is responsible for 
what has happened. For the first time in our history 
imports went across the billion-and-a-half-dollar mark, 
To be exact, we brought in $1,557,854,854 worth of 
merchandise last year, which was 246 million dollars 
more than in 1909, and 363 millions more than in 1908. 
These are big figures. They explain why, in spite of 
the way exports have kept up, the balance of trade in 
our favor has almost reached the vanishing point. 

To so large an extent has our commercial prosperity 
of recent years been predicated on the highly favorable 
state of our foreign trade, that in the long-range view 
of the situation there are few things more important 
than this question as to whether imports are going to 
keep on increasing at last year’s rate. If so, it means 
the end of the big favorable trade balances which have 
meant so much to us in the past, and a consequent 
readjustment of our financial relationships with the 
outside world. : 

Predicting the way imports are going to run is about 
as safe a business.as predicting the course of the 
stock-market, but there is one straw, at least. which 
shows the way the wind of our foreign trade is turning. 
High prices for commodities were the one great cause 
of last year’s big imports, and commodity prices have 
made a big recession during the past few months and 
appear to be still on the way down. The movement 
won’t have to go much further before this will cease 
to be the best market in which to sell merchandise. 
And when that happens imports will quickly enough 
go back to normal figures and the favorable balance 
of trade be re-established. 


Present market conditions are anything but satis- 
factory to the man whose stocks stand him in at much 
higher prices, and yet for the ultimate good of the 
situation the present inactivity is the very best thing 
that can happen. Faced as we are with so much un- 
certainty as to how the banking position is going to 
be able to stand the strain of moving the crops, the 
present piling up of bank reserves, even as a result of 
stock-market stagnation, is a circumstance far from 
deplorable. Signs are not wanting that during August 
and September extraordinary demands will be made 
upon the New York banks. By the preparations which 
the quiet financial markets are enabling the banks to 
make, the danger. of trouble in the fall is being greatly 
lessened. And all the while there is drawing nearer 
and nearer the time when the great uplifting influence 
ef the crops will make itself felt on business and 
finance. 

As long as underlying conditions continue to im- 
prove as they have improved during the past 
few weeks the investor can well afford to keep his 
stocks and wait. 
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Japan’s Firefly Industry 


In Japan fireflies are an adjunct to all 
grades of social festivity, from the private 
garden-parties of nobles to an evening at 
a cheap tea-garden. Sometimes they are 
kept caged, sometimes released in swarms 
in the presence of guests. To supply this 
demand there are a number of firms in Ja- 
pan employing men to catch the fireflies. 

At sunset the firefly-hunter starts forth 
with a long bamboo pole and a bog of 
mosquito - netting. On reaching a suit- 
able growth of willows near water he 
makes ready his net and. strikes the 
branches, twinkling with the insects. with 
his pole, This jars them to the ground, 
where they are easily gathered up. But 
this must be done very rapidly before 
they recover themselves enough to fly. 
So the skilled catcher, sparing no time to 
put them at once into the bag, uses both 
hands to pick them up and tosses them 
lightly into his apron, where he holds 





them unharmed till he can hold no more, 
and only then does he transfer them to 
the bag. 

His work lasts till about two o’clock 
in the morning, when the insects leave the 
trees for the dewy soil. He then changes 
his method. He brushes the surface of the 
ground with a light broom to startle the 
insects into light; then he gathers them 
as before. An expert has been known to 
gather three thousand in one night. 
~ Besides being a business, firefly-catching 
is a sport in Japan. Little girls pursue 
the insects with their fans, boys with 
wands to which a wisp of yarn is fasten- 
ed; and they sing an old folk rhyme as 
they follow the glistening insects. Nor 
do their elders disdain to join the sport. 
They organize festival parties to visit 
certain spots, long known and famous, to 
witness the beautiful spectacle of the fire- 
‘lies swarming. 





His Excellency Sheikh Ali Youssuf 


Ir would be difficult to imagine a more 
convincing reply to Colonel Roosevelt’s 
Egyptian speeches than that written by 
His Excellency Sheikh Ali Youssuf, pub- 


nal of much influence in Cairo, and 
President of the Constitutional Reform 
League. 

He has been a life-long and zealous ad- 

















Sheikh Ali Youssuf 


lished in The North American Review for 
June. Sheikh Ali Youssuf is the founder 
and political editor of Al-Moayad, a jour- 


vocate of the cause of Egypt for the 
Egyptians, although he does not believe 
in going to extremes. 





Asphalt Lumber 


Tue term “asphalt lumber” is em- 
ployed to designate a board-like product, 
recently brought to the attention of the 
commercial world, which, while composed 
of layers of a special long fibre saturated 
with a composition of asphalt, can be cut, 
worked, joined, and nailed like wood. 
This material is designed for roofing and 
is water and weather proof. The boards 
are made with a one-inch rabbet running 
the full length on both sides, enabling the 
material to be matched up~readily and 
quickly while a special asphaltic cement 
applied along the rabbeted joint makes the 
joints practically a part of the solid 
_ board. 

Such a material naturally has many 
wider applications than that of roofing 
construction and it is available in all build- 
ing operations demanding a water-proof 
structure capable of resisting heat or cold 
and unaffected by the action of acids, 
gases, fumes, ete. The material is com- 
pressed in the course of manufacture to 
such a solid consistence that it may be 





- 
classed as a’ fire retardent, while it may 
be surfaced with sand, gravel, or mastic, 
as may be ordered. 





Diatomite 


D1AToMS are tiny creatures that multi- 
ply very rapidly until they form a scum 
upon the surface of water in many parts 
of the world. They are rarely more than 
one-hundredth part of an inch in diameter 
and often considerably less. Their shells 
are composed of silica and these shells 
are well known to the microscopist on 
account of their great beauty. 

When the little creatures die the shells 
sink to the bottom of the stream or pond, 
where they form a kind of siliceous. mud, 
and there are vast deposits of this ma- 
terial in various parts of the earth. This 
infuserial earth, as it is called, has been 
christened diatomite, and it is being used 
for a. variety of purposes under the name 
kieselguhr. It is employed as a vehicle 
or absorbent for nitro-glycerine, and the 
resultant paste is dynamite. Diatomite 
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is an excellent non-conductor of heat, and 
in this capacity it is used for filling the 
hollow interiors of the walls of safes, as 
a lining for stoves and furnaces, and as a 
covering for steam pipes and boilers. For 
such purposes as these it has an advantage 
over asbestos in the matter of price and 
also of weight. 

It can be made into bricks or slabs 
by the addition of a small quaptity of lime 
or clay,:and these bricks can be raised 
to a white-heat without showing any signs 
of fusion. 

Diatomite occurs in great quantities in 
the United States, in Prussia, in parts of 
Scotland, in Canada, and, to a lesser de- 
gree, in western Australia and New Zea- 
land. 





Hanging the Pumpkin 


Ir is a part of the duty of the official 
picture-hanger of the Société des Artistes 
Francais to distribute the canvases which 
are offered for the Paris Salon throughout 
the rooms of the Palais des Beaux Arts. 
The jurors are then summoned to examine 
these and commend or condemn as they 
see fit. The artists are at liberty to ap- 
peal to the jurors, and an_ influential 
artist can make trouble for the picture- 
hanger. In this connection a story is 
told of Vollon the painter of still life. 

Some years ago Vollon~ had _ painted 
what he deemed his masterpiece, a luxuri- 
ous pumpkin, orange in color and heroic 
in size, such as one sees at an agricultural 
show. The jurors did not approve the 
official picture-hanger’s choice of a place 
for it. A second choice also was found 
for it and condemned. 

By this time the pumpkin had become 
the principal topic of conversation in all 
the studios of Paris, and the leading art- 
ists began to look in at the Salon to 
make sure that their exhibits were not 
being injured by an unfortunate contrast. 
One — Bouguereau — nearly fainted with 
horror on seeing the pumpkin not far 
from his pictures. “Take that thing 
away!” he shouted; “it kills my white 
and pink nymphs!” 

So the pumpkin was removed. But 
here Cormon objected. He declared that 
it should not stay in the same room with 
his pictures. “Its juxtaposition to my 
lions and bears and tigers,’ said he, 
“ makes them look like tame cats.” 

Tattegrain was the next artist to pro- 
test. “Don’t place it near my work!” he 
exclaimed, angrily. “What becomes of 
the martial spirit of my canvases, and 
what is the use of exhibiting starving 
garrisons with a big pumpkin alongside?” 

So the pumpkin was shifted about till 
it had passed through fifteen rooms, and 
not a member of the society would toler- 
ate its presence. Finally, the picture- 
hanger placed the pumpkin in the entrance 
hall, officially called “Salle d’Honneur,” 
but popularly dubbed the ‘“ Chamber of 
Horrors.” Naturally Vollon became the 
mortal enemy of the unhappy picture- 
hanger. 





A New Way of Coloring Woods 


THE use of colored woods in the con- 
struction of furniture has long been known, 
the material being stained after the neces- 
sary scasoning process. Within the last 
few years, however, a method of Austrian 
origin has been employed ‘whereby the 
wood is colored when in a green state. 

By means of heavy pressure in a closed 
vessel the sap is driven out of the wood 
and is replaced by the coloring fluid, 
which may consist of a solution of the 
more permanent aniline dyes. The best 
kinds of wood for treatment are found 
to be birch, beech, alder, plane, elm, and 
lime; oak, fir, and pine being unsuitable 
because they do not stain uniformly. 

The colored wood is used for furniture- 
making and for the manufacture of doors 
and window-frames. It can also be em- 
ployed for outdoor purposes, in which case 
no painting is necessary, although a coat- 
ing of varnish would seem to be a neces- 
sity. For the fitting of ships, railway 
cars, and similar purposes this stained 
wood appears to be eminently fitted. 





Coral Reefs Inland 


MENTION of coral reefs brings to one’s 
mind a picture of palm-dotted islets girt 
with white sands in a tropical sea, but 
geologists find coral reefs in the midst 
of great continents. These, of course, be- 
long to a past age of earth’s history, 
but on ‘that account they are the more 
interesting. Within late years several 
remarkable reefs of fossil coral have been 
explored near Bainbridge, on the Flint 
River, in Georgia. In one case a very 
large portion of the reef exposed consisted 
of coral heads, some of which were more 
than a foot in diameter. Between twenty- 
five and thirty species of coral have been 
recogrized in these reefs. They are 
ascribed to the Tertiary age. 
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THE EVOLUTION IN THE SYSTEM OF PRISON GOVERNMENT WHICH, BY SUBSTITUTING KIND- 
NESS AND CARE FOR NEGLECT AND SEVERITY, SOMETIMES ENDANGERS THE PUBLIC SECURITY 


By Frederick H. Mills 


For thirty years General Agent of the State Prisons of New York 





under the operation inde- 
terminate sentence and the proba- 
tion system, my advice to the poten- 
{| tial lawbreaker would be to commit 
his crime and take his punishment 
before the inevitable reaction comes. 
The prison of to-day differs very 
widely from that of twenty-five, or even five, years ago. 
The great doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man has so permeated the hearts of 
all that the amelioration of the condition of the con- 
vict in prison has come along with the other and wider 
cevelopments in the uplifting of the race. 

The earliest account we have of a prison under State 
control for the confinement of persons convicted of 
crime is the one established in Massachusetts in* the 
year 1805. The convicts sentenced to this prison were 
confined in solitary cells, and whenever employment 
was provided it was at some work to be done in their 
cells. When the convict entered the prison he was 
blindfolded and Jed to his cell. He entered it without 
a glimpse even of his keeper. Once inside, there he re- 
mained—one, two, five, ten, twenty years, or even a 
lifetime. His meals were slid in to him through a 
wicker cage-door, and he was sometimes: allowed to 
work at something he could do with his hands with- 
out instruction or supervision of any kind. Thus every 
vestige of human sympathy was taken from him. The 
State hiterally took over the criminal as hostage for 
outraged law and held him as we do a wild beast, 
with no thought of his improvement or rehabilitation. 
At the end of the time prescribed by the court, he was 
turned back into society with revengeful feelings fully 
developed and the conviction that he had paid the 
penalty of his crime; therefore that he was under no 
obligations to the community. Such punishment took 
away every chance of betterment that the criminal may 
have had, and was abundant reason why there was no 
place for him ameng law-abiding people. 

A departure from this system of solitary confinement 
came with the erection of Auburn prison in this State 
in 1817, and about the same time the Eastern Peniten- 
tiary, conducted on the solitary cell plan, was built 
in Philadelphia. In Auburn the prisoners were em- 
ployed by day in association in large prison work- 
shops—to prevent mutual contamination all conversa- 
tion among them being, strictly prohibited. The well- 
meant purpose of each of these systems was the same. 
Their authors and advocates agreed that crime was 
contagious, and that the remedy was quarantine. The 
result hoped for was reformation, and the road to 
reformation was believed to be by way of discipline. 
In the Philadelphia institution the prisoner was left 
to his own reflections, interrupted by occasional calls 
from voluntary. prison visitors. At Auburn the 
prisoner was flogged for talking contrary to the rules. 

Odd impressions of the criminal were then generally 
current. Captain Elam Lynds, the warden in charge 
at Auburn, held that no large prison could be governed 
without the aid of the lash. The directors of the 
Massachusetts State Prison exhorted all its employees 
to think of it as “a voleano filled with burning lava,” 
and laid down the rule that the discipline “ must be 
as severe as the law of humanity would tolerate, in 
order to conquer the mind of the convict and reduce 
it to a state of humiliation.” In Connecticut 
prisoners slept at night with their feet fast to iron 
bars and their bodies attached by chains around the 
neck to a great wooden beam. On the occasion of the 
first religious services held in the Walnut Street Jail 
in Philadelphia, the jailer by way of precaution against 
riot and ‘to insure the personal safety of the officiating 
clergyman, had a cannon placed in the prison yard and 
stationed a guard beside it, holding a lighted match. 

Between the partisans of the Auburn and_ the 
Eastern Penitentiary systems a furious controversy 
broke out. The protracted discussion that ensued had 
the effect of bringing to light the inherent defects and 
essential! cruelties in both systems, but victory rested 
with the opponents of the Philadelphia plan, which 
was tried by three or four States and abandoned. It 
nominally survives in its original habitation to this 
day, but not in actual fact, since in the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary there are now twelve hundred prisoners in 
eight hundred cells. In fact, there are two men in 
most of the cells and in some of them as many as 
four oceupants. 

The development of the Auburn plan in this State 
is coincident with its development in this country, and 
practically every step of progress in the separation 
and classification of criminals in the United States 
has had its inception here. Through the efforts of a 
society having for its object the reformation of 
juvenile delinquents, there was established in New 
York City, in 1827, the first institution for the eare 
and education of youthful offenders, and the House of 
Refuge on Randall's Island, keeping well up with ad- 

vanced methods, stid] continues the work along this 
line that was started more than eighty years ago. In 
the year 1859 there was established ‘at Auburn a 
Hospital for Insane Criminals, which marked the next 
step in the separation of the mental defectives from 
the other criminals. This hospital was enlarged and 
moved to Matteawan in 1892. A further division of the 
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insane was made in 1899, when the Dannemora State 
Hospital was erected. The Matteawan institution now 
receives persons declared by the courts to be insane 
before conviction for crime, and the hospital at Danne- 
mora receives insane criminals, 

In a paper entitled The New Criminology, Dr. 
I'rederick Wines declares that the reformatory prison 
for adult convicts is the most distinctive American 
project in prison reform during the last century. The 
eredit for the reformatory prison in this State must 
be given to a small number of philanthropic Americans 
led by Mr. Brockway. Many features of the marking 
system and some idea of parole had been embodied in 
the prison at Norfolk [sland under English rule years 
before, but the formulating of the reformatory prin- 
ciples into a practicable system that was vitalized 
and made applicable by the indeterminate sentence and 
enacted into a law establishing the New York State 
Reformatory at Elmira, marked the first great step 
toward the reformatory plan now so universally estab- 
lished throughout the United States. The system of 
trade instruction and the scheme of scholastic and 
physical training now carried on in that institution 
give the young man committed there for his first 
criminal offence an opportunity of education and train- 
ing quite equal to the best technical and military 
schools in the world. 

The population of a prison is largely made up of 
men and women whose first breath was tainted with 
the germ of disease. Their whole lives previous to the 
time they reach the prison have been spent amid sur- 
roundings of vitiated air, putridity, and decay. The 
regular life and plain diet of the prison changes the 
whole order of development of these subjects. In 
many instances the dread germ of tuberculosis de- 
velops as soon as they arrive. It is a settled policy 
of the New York Prison Department to transfer all 
such eases to the new hospital at Clinton Prison in the 
Adirondack Mountains. The patients are there domi- 
ciled in hospital wards instead of stuffy cells, and 
given the benefit of the most advanced system of treat- 
ment in a climate favorable to recovery, under the 
direction of an expert in tubercular treatment. 

Situated as we are, here at the gateway of the Re- 
public, we admit more than a million new people each 
vear. Austria, Russia, and Italy each sent us more 
than 200.000 immigrants last year. Vital statistics 
in this city gave us 59,000 births in the same time, 
only 11,000 of which were of American parentage. It 
is from this great army, coming front lands of igno- 
rance and superstition, wholly unacquainted with our 
laws, our language, or our institutions, that we get our 
prison population. Coming as they do with no prepara- 
tion for life in a land of liberty, what is more natural 
than that they should soon run counter to our laws 
and find their way to prison? Of the 4,320 prisoners 
in Sing Sing, Auburn, and Clinton prisons on Septem- 
ber 30th last, 521 were foreign-born citizens, and 
1,091, or 25 per cent., were aliens, 

This is the problem that confronts the authorities 
in charge of the prisons: How shall we meet the de- 
mands of the present-day public sentiment which calls 
for the training of the adult criminal?~ The juvenile 
offender has ever been in the publie mind. The train- 
ing of and eare for the young has been the ery for a 
2c ntury—and all praise to the noble men who. have 
heard it! But of what inestimable value is the saving 
of the adult! 

The dominant idea of the officers in charge of the 
prisons of the State had been to produce a financial 
result from prison labor, but the adoption of a new 
constitution in 1896 brought about a change in the 
system. Since then convicts may only be employed 
in the manufacture of articles for the use of State 
institutions. The present superintendent of State 
prisons came into office at that time, and he has de- 
veloped a marvellous instinct for the education and 
training of adult criminals. The entire prison popula- 
tion is divided into groups, and grades are based on 
the convict’s conduct in prison and his previous 
criminal history. The first or “A” grade comprises 
those serving their first prison term, and these are re- 
tained at Sing Sing; the “B” grade is made up of 
those who have served a previous term, who are in- 
earcerated at Auburn: the “C” and “D” grades are 
constituted of those who have shown by repeated con- 
victions that they are likely to remain criminals for 
all time, and their habitat is the prison at Clinton. 

A system of scholastic instruction has been estab- 
lished in the prisons under the direction of the State 
Commission of Edueation, and the convicts are required 
to attend school a portion of every day in the year, 
with the exception of Sunday. The eagerness with 
which the prisoners embrace this opportunity for in- 
struction in the rudiments of education has been re- 
markable, and the fact that there are no illiterate men 
in the prisons of the State to-day is a most eloqhent 
testimonial to the potency of this means of reformation. 
The scheme of istruction comprises the essential 
features of the common school course, with such 
changes as are necessary to adjust it to the require- 
ments of the class of pupils it seeks to benefit. The 
workshops in the prisons are organized and carried 
on substantially in the same manner as are the great 
workshops for free workmen. The catalogue of manu- 
factures comprises more than seven hundred articles. 
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There are in the New York State prisons twenty-six 
separate industrial organizations: seventy-five different 
trades are carried on, and the convicts assigned to and 
working at these trades are placed in the same relation 
to labor and the method of earning a living by their 
own efforts as they must meet on their release. 

The elimination of every extraneous influence from 
the administration of prisons and the introduction of 
scholastic and industrial training have produced an 
almost complete change in the interior routine. <A 
well-fitting gray uniform has been substituted for the 
former stripes; the military for the lock step; shears 
in place of the old clippers for the convict’s hair, that 
made him look like an ape, whereas he may now feel 
no loss of self-respect on that account. Crockery has 
replaced the old tin cups and pans in the prisons of 
the State; prison underwear is numbered so that each 
man has his own; an oculist and a dentist, respectively, 
look after the eyes and teeth of the inmates. An 
clectrie light in each cell has replaced the old tallow 
candle; the paddle, the rack, the ducking-stool, the 
handcuffs, and all unusual and degrading means of 
punishment have been abolished. Infraction of rules 
to-day merely consigns the convict to solitary confine- 
ment until he reaches a normal condition of mind and 
signifies his willingness to conform to discipline. 

Similarly, the nature of the prison term has been 
changed, until at this time the indeterminate sentence 
in some form prevails throughout the State. The 
population of the prisons and reformatories for adults 
has not increased in anything like the ratio of the 
increase of population in the State. The reason for 
this has been given by many experts, and it varies 
with the mental attitude of the person giving his 
opinion, There are those who believe that we have 
reached a correct solution of the whole question of 
crime, and that the children’s courts, the law.. that 
permits a judge to put men on probation and not to 
commit them to prison until it has been demonstrated 
that they cannot otherwise be reformed; and the. law 
that gives every offender in prison for the first time 
an opportunity to go out on parole after he has served 
a minimum time prescribed by the court, with the 
rational and humane treatment of the convict in 
prison, has brought about such a change in the charac- 
ters of the criminals themselves that they are gran. 
ally becoming norma) and crime is lessening. 

On the other hand, we are daily presented .with evi- 
dence of crimes that shake the very foundations .of 
society. A glance at the daily papers any morning 
must ‘convince the most casual observer that crime is 
not decreasing. In an up-town  apartment-house 
recently there were five robberies-in a single night. 
There were more than -thirty apartments in the build- 
ing. It is not remarkable that the five apartments 
selected by the thieves were those where the faniilies 
were away for the evening? How could this fact have 
become known unless some one familiar with the 
movements of the occupants of that house gave the in- 
formation to the thieves? How many people who read 
this-article live in apartments, and of these how many 
know who guards the house at night?- The-elevator 
hoy or-man changes frequently, and T have very often 
seen men in apartment-house uniform who have worn 
a more striking uniform in days gone by. The crime 
cf .aiding robheries is seldom punished, and the men 
who commit it feel that it is more or less legitimate. 

Under the parole system of the State there are 
approximately nine hundred convicts set free yearly 
under suspended sentence, and five probation officers 
are supposed to keep track of them! Any sort of 
surveillance is manifestly impossible under these con- 
ditions, and, knowing this, the criminal naturally re- 
turns to crime. Seores of instances have come to my 
attention, and I will relate but one of them. A man 
who had served a prison sentence for swindling a 
scrubwoman, a widow, out of her life-savings, was 
again convicted of swindling. Sentence was suspended 
in his ease on condition that he pay back the money 
he had stolen from the woman, at the rate of five 
dollars per week; but, although he had money enough 
to deposit $7,500 cash bail while he was awaiting 
trial, it is only by strenuous efforts that he is forced 
to pay the weekly dole to the widow. ; 

In the criminal courts unwarranted leniency is 
shown to old offenders who are.young in years. Four 
very recent cases within one week have come to my 
knowledge. One was that of a boy claiming to be 
seventeen years of age, but really much older, who had 
served terms in the Catholic Protectory and the House 
of Refuge, and was convicted for the third time of 
burglary. Another was that of a man of twenty-five 
years, who had been convicted of grand larceny for 
the second time, and had served three terms in the 
House of Refuge and one in the City Reformatory. 
The third case was that of a youth who had been 
convicted of grand larceny twice and_paroled each 
time, and had been found guilty of the same crime. 
The other case was that of a boy almost twenty-one, 
who had violated his parole while under sentence for 
burglary. The superintendent of the House of Refuge 
appeared in two of these instances to notify the court 
that the liberation of the young men was not only a 
menace to their own moral development, but also to 
public safety. Nevertheless, in all four instances sen- 
tence was again suspended. . 
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The Erie's New Open Cut 


Some wise man in the Erie Railroad 
management has a sense of fitness and 
seems to have grasped a situation at the 
proper time. It will be remembered, 
especially by certain Jersey commuters, 
that shortly after they were notified of a 
raise in commuter rates, the Erie Railroad 
announced the practical completion of its 
great new cut through the Bergen Hill, 
in Jersey City. 

Being rid of the smoke, grime, and 
heat of the old tunnel, and able to 
travel the eritire journey with open win- 
dows and plenty of light to read news- 
papers, the Erie commuter was so pleased 
and so happy that he only sent four letters 
of objection to the new rates. He an- 
nounced quite emphatically that the new 
entrance to Jersey City was worth the ad- 
ditional three cents a trip. 

The new cut is being used by the six 
principal lines which produce the passenger 
traffic; much of which is suburban busi- 
ness, viz., Main Line, New Jersey and 
New York Railroad, Northern Railroad of 
New Jersey, New York and Greenwood 
Lake Railroad, Newark Branch, and. the 
New York, Susquehanna, and Western, the 
latter formerly running into the Jersey 
City terminal of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. ; 

These six lines, or branches, converge 
into three main stems some distance west 
of the new open cut, each main stem car- 
rying the traffic of two branches, and are 
known as the Main Line, Newark Branch, 


and Susquehanna Line. The point of di- 
vergence of the New Jersey and New York 
Railroad from the Main Line is 5.5 miles 
west of the west end of the open cut; the 
junction of Newark Branch and Green- 
wood Lake Line is 2.4 miles, and connec- 
tion between the New York, Susquehanna, 
and Western Railroad and the Northern 
Railroad of New Jersey will be three miles 
west of the same point. 

The approach to the open cut from the 
east end is over a massive steel trestle 
which reaches the level at Grove Street, 
Jersey City, and which spans Erie Street, 
Jersey Avenue, and Coles Street, rising 
above the tracks of the New Jersey Junc- 
tion Railroad, which runs north and south 
near the base of the Heights. The maxi- 
mum grade is thirty-five feet to the 
mile. 

The total length of the cut is 4,400 feet 
and width of roadbed 58 feet. The mini- 
mum depth is 45 feet; maximum depth, 
85 feet. In order to produce this deep 
caiion, it was necessary to blast 500,000 
cubic yards of blue trap rock and exca- 
vate 160,000 cubic yards of earth. The 
rock represents 750,000 lineal feet of drill- 
ing, and it took 250,000 pounds of dyna- 
mite to rend it. No fatal: accident hap- 
pened in the building of the four-cut tun- 
nels. 

Basing the operation of trains on a four- 
track line, which will be a fact by autumn, 
an ingenious method will be adopted in 
handling them, but it will be maintained 


as nearly as possible under the three- 
track arrangement of July 1. 

The traflie being practically all inbound 
during the early morning hours and out- 
bound in the evening hours, the direction 
of traffic on the four tracks through the 
open cut will vary according to condi- 
tions. During the morning rush, a sep- 
arate track will be assigned to each group 
inbound, leaving one track to handle the 
outbound business of all the groups. In 
the evening the conditions will be re- 
versed, while in the middle of the day the 
normal movement will be two tracks for 
inbound business and two for outbound. 

Trains of the Main Line and New Jersey 
and New York Railroad will be brought in 
on one track, those of the Greenwood Lake 
Division and Newark Branch on another, 
and those of the Northern Railroad of 
New Jersey and New York, Susquehanna, 
and Western on the third track, so that 
there will be three distinct leads to and 
from the Jersey City Terminal, whereas 
there are but two at present, as a result 
of the two-track line through the tunnel, 
and one of these must be used for trains 
running in the opposite direction. 

Freight-trains will not use any of the 
tracks assigned to the four-track open- 
cut line in the Jersey City Yard, because 
the ascent over the trestle begins at Grove 
Street, which is at least four city blocks 
from the tunnel. This is another distinct 
advantage which will tend to handle pas- 
senger traflic without delay. 
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Thirsty Jerusalem 


JERUSALEM to-day, with its 89,000 in- 
habitants, depends almost entirely on rain 
for its water-supply, the rainfall aver- 
aging about twenty-seven inches a year. 
Water thus collected and stored is good 
as long as roofs and cisterns are kept 
clean. In the houses of the wealthier 
classes these cisterns are large enough to 
store an ample amount of water. With 
the poorer people the reverse is the case. 
Most of the cisterns of their houses are 
small, and the houses are often so over- 
crowded that frequently, long before the 
summer is over, the water has given out 
and a supply has to be purchased at high 
prices from neighboring cisterns. 

Among the poorer Jewish settlers on 
the outskirts of Jerusalem few are able to 
own their own cisterns, and large ones are 
built, generally by charity funds, for a 
common water-supply. In many cases 
they are filled with surface water, and the 
insanitary elements with which the water 
thus collected is impregnated are held re- 
sponsible for a large percentage of the 
fevers and other diseases prevalent toward 
the end of the dry season. This same 
condition of the water-supply appears to 
prevail among all the poorer classes of 
the city. When there, is a shortage of 
rain a critical state of affairs ensues, and 
at such times most insanitary water is 
used. 

At various times since the days of King 
Solomon efforts have been made to se- 
cure a water-supply on which the city 
could depend. About seven and one-half 
miles to the south, a little by west, of 
Jerusalem, on the carriage road to Hebron, 
are three enormous reservoirs known as 
Solomon’s Pools. These were constructed 
in the bed of a valley, across which heavy 
walls were thrown and cemented, and are 
large enough to contain 3,000,000 gallons 
of water. They were filled during the 
rainy season with water from the sur- 
rounding hills, and this was augmented 
by the inflow of a small spring a little 
higher in the valley, known as the “ Sealed 
Fountain,” and some other small springs. 
From these pools there was a masonry 
aqueduct, said to have been the work of 
Solomon, which, winding around the hill- 
sides, carried the water to the temple in 
Jerusalem. At one point this conduit 
went through a mountain by a tunnel. 

In the sixteenth century of our era the 
Mohammedans remodelled this aqueduct 
by replacirg the open trough with pottery 
pipes, portions of which are still in use. 


In the first century the Romans, prob-_ 


ably under Pontius Pilate, began to carry 
into execution a most ambitious scheme 
for bringing a large water-supply into the 
Holy City, but they seemingly were never 
able to finish this task. Thein source of 
supply was Ain Arroub, a large fountain 
which is also on the road to Hebron and 
about twice as far from Jerusalem as the 
Pools of Solomon, whose water was led 
into the middle of Solomon’s Pools; and 
also Bir ed-Derej in Wadi el-Biyar, whose 
waters were led through a large conduit, 
through channels cut in the rock, and 
through a tunnel to a point above the 
Pools of Solomon. These waters were 
led to the city by two aqueducts made of 
solid blocks -of stone about three feet 
square and tv’o feet thick, pierced by a 
hole fifteen inches in diameter. Each 
block was made with a shoulder on one 
side and a flange on the other, by which 
they fitted into one another and were 
cemented together. Part of this ancient 
work is still to be seen, but a number of 
the stone blocks have been carried away 
as relies. 

In 1901 there was a serious shortage in 
rainfall, and water had to be hauled by 
train from a small spring a few miles 
down the line to meet the pressing de- 
mand. This lack of water aroused the 
authorities to take some steps, and re- 
sulted, soon after, in the connecting of 
the city with the Sealed Fountain by 
means of a four-inch pipe. From its 
source to Bethlehem the old aqueduct, at- 
tributed to King Solotmon and repaired 
by the Arabs, was utilized; and from 
Bethlehem to the city iron pipes were em- 
ployed, the tunnel above mentioned serv- 
ing as a kind of accumulating reservoir. 
This water, which is but a trifle compared 
with the city’s needs, supplies some foun- 
tains where it is free to the poor. Most 
of it, however, is consumed at the military 
barracks. : 

During the first session of the new 
Parliament in Constantinople a concession 
was granted to the municipality of Jeru- 
salem to appropriate the hides of all ani- 
mals slaughtered in Jerusalem as a tax 
to produce a fund with which a water- 
supply for the city could be secured. Th: 
municipality proposed to make a loan 
large enough to enable the city to lay a 
large pipe from Ain Arroub; and to repay 
the loan and interest thereon in instal- 
ments each year from the tax on hides 
and the money received from the sale of 
the water. 

A Bremen firm, hearing of this project 
sent its director to look over the situation. 
He made a proposition that his firm would 
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IN THE OCEAN 


WIFE: ‘“Isn’t it just lovely to be in the ocean ?” 
HUSBAND (who has swallowed a quart): “H’m, yes; I prefer it to having 


the ocean in me.” 
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put in a plant to pump the Ain Farrah 
water into Jerusalem at its own expense, 
piping the water into each house, and 
charging for the same 1.25 francs (one 
frane equals 19.3 cents) per cubic metre, 


“or, to any one paying in advance 1,500 


francs, an agreement would be made to 
give one cubic metre per day for thirty 
years. Also seventy-five cubic metres of 
water would be allowed the municipality 
free for drinking-fountains and _street- 
sprinkling, any further amount required 
by the municipality to be supplied at half 
price. At the end of thirty years the com- 
plete water-works were to be handed over 
to the municipality. 

While the price named seemed high, 
the general public feeling appeared to be 
in favor of accepting this proposition 
rather than to have the municipality 
carry out the first project of building the 
water-works and levying a heavy tax to 
meet the indebtedness. The matter is now 
in the hands of a committee named by 
the governor, consisting of the mayor, one 
member of the city council, two members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, two en- 
gineers of the city and public works, and 
the mufti, or religious head, and bids have 
been solicited from all sources. 





Ambassadorial Privileges 


In the popuiar mind—the American 
mind at least—there is very little differ- 
ence between an ambassador and a min- 
ister, but the former is entitled to very 
many privileges abroad that are denied 
to a mere envoy. 

For instance, one curious privilege of 
an ambassador is that he, and he alone, 
when dismissed, may turn his back to the 
sovereign to whose court he is accredited. 
The mode of procedure, generally speak- 
ing, is as follows: 

When the audience is at an end the 
ambassador waits to be dismissed by the 
sovereign. When dismissed the ambassa- 
dor bows, retires three paces, bows again, 
retires three paces, bows a third ‘time, 
turns on his heels, and walks to the 
folding-doors. But when the reigning 
sovereign is a woman, still politer meth- 
ods obtain. To turn his back would be 
discourteous; to walk backward would 
be to resign a privilege; therefore the 
ambassador retires sideways like a crab. 
He Keeps one eye on the sovereign and 
with the other he endeavors to find the 
door. By this unique means he contrives 
to evince all politeness to the sovereign 
and at the same time retain one of his 
privileges. 

Another privilege of ambassadors is the 
right of being ushered into the royal pres- 
ence through folding-doors both of which 
must be flung wide for him. No one save 
an ambassador can claim this privilege; 
‘the most any non- ambassadorial indi- 
vidual can expect is that one of the doors 
shall be opened to him. 

One privilege appertaining to the am- 
bassador, one capable of causing great 
inconvenience to the ruler, is the right 
of demanding admission to the sovereign 
at any hour of day or night. This was 
one of the reasons why Abdul Hamid, 
when Sultan of Turkey, opposed the rais- 
ing of our mission at Constantinople to 
an embassy. It was decidedly inconvenient 
at times to see the American representa- 
tive at all. 

To the European the most important 
feature of the ambassador’s make-up is 
his sword. There the blade of the sword 
is a rapier blade with the point: blunted. 
It has been facetiously observed abroad 
that the use the sword is put to in 
addition to its trick of tripping up its 
wearer is usually the harmless one of 
poking fires. One diplomatist was said to 
file his bills on his sword when it was not 
otherwise engaged; and for a long while 
it was a standing witticism of the corps 
diplomatique in Europe that the Russian 
ambassadors used their swords to file 
broken treaties, a circumstance that was 
held to account for the inordinate length 
of their weapons. 





The ‘Sand-bow 


THE unusual optical phenomenon of a 
bow produced by the sun shining, not on 
rain-drops, but on particles of sand sus- 
pended in the air by wind, has been wit- 
nessed over a part of the Great Salt Lake. 

The colors were very brilliant and there 
was a secondary bow visible The main 
bow was fully double the width of an 
ordinary rainbow. Only a segment of it 
was seen. The sand was oolitic, consist- 
ing of caleareous spherules of fairly uni- 
form size ranging between the limits of 
No. 8 and No. 10 shot. 

It has been claimed that the production 
of the bow must be due to reflection from 
the outer surfaces of the spherules, and 
that it cannot. be explained on the prin- 
ciple of refraction and total reflection. 
generally applied to the explanation of the 
rainbow. 
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Crihutes to 
Mark Cmain 


PRESIDENT TAFT: 

‘“‘Mark Twain gave pleasure—treal in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisown countrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

“It is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world. 

“He was not only a great humorist, but’ 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in 
America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 
of achievement, of 
which we havea 
right as a na- 
tion to be gen- 
uinely 
proud.” 
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cloth binding. 
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the books, I will return 
them at your expense. 
If I keep the books, I 
will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 
full price, 
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It had been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation—for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
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Now for the first time you may get 
a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
writings at just exactly one-half the 
price they have ever been sold at before. 
This is a new edition, just as complete as 
the old one, which still sells, by the way, at 
$50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 
d 
His Complete Works— 
President ba 
— 25 Beautiful Volumes 
“ Allthe world 












knows that in 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 


books, a fountain of youth. 






\y antes love- Mark Twain himself wrotea preface 
a friend ™> to this edition. Brander Matthews 
quick to _- 






excite 
and give af- 
fection; acit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome adventure of the mind or 
heart; an American who spoke much 
of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 


Dr. Van Dyke: 

‘*Those who know the story of his 
friendships and his family life know 
that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto the end. Those who 
know his work as a whole know that un- 
der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble affections 
and desires.” 


Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe: 
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edition includes his later collected writ- 
ings, such as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. 











There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, NEWELL, 
Bearp, DreELMAN, SMEDLEY, THULSTRUP, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
DON, KEMBLE, GILBERT, Du Monn, MERRILL, OppeEr. 
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James Wuitcoms RILEY: 
“The world has lost not only a genius, 
but a man of striking character, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.” 
Bootu TARKINGTON: 

“He seemed to me the test prose 
writer we had, and beyond that a great 
man. His death is a- national loss, but 
we have the consolation that he and his 
genius belonged to and were of us.” 


Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x7% 
inches. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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This complete set of ail the great humorist’s works 
breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal youth; they 
are new books; to own them is always to have new 
They never age, because 
humor, kindliness, and truth never grow old. 
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